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TIED TO A TREE. 

“Well,’’ exclaimed Aunt Cather- 
ine toa group of young people about 
her, “when David Wood took his first 
voyage, he wasn’t more than ten 
years old; and he took his last voyage 
sixty years after that. He loved the 
sea, everybody said, a great sight bet- 
ter ’n anything on the land; 
but his wife loved David 
better ’n land and sea both. 
So she lived ‘betwixt and 
between,’ she said, when 
asked where her home 
was, —betwixt and between 
the land and the sea, 

“David had the house 
built for her just where she 
said she wanted it. Every- 
body in the village—a mile 
or more away—thought it 
was a very queer place to 
put a house down on the 
sedge-sand, as it was called, 
although it was quite a bit 
above where any sedge 
ever grew; but then, no- 
body said one word about 
the place not being safely 
out of the reach of the 
waves, for everybody thouglit it was. 

“It was a small house. There 
were two rooms down stairs, and two 
long, low, little rooms, with one win- 
dow in each, up under the roof. Then 
there was a narrow kitchen built on behind. 
It was too sandy fora cellar, so the house was 
placed on wooden posts, and was neatly sur- 
rounded by a wooden paling that ran around it. 

“Then there was a corn-crib, and a little barn 
for the cow, anda place for the old hens, and 
the eutest bit of a garden spot. Every bit of 
the garden dirt, though, had been brought out 
of woods from beyond the salt meadows and 
planted on the white sand, and was sodded in 
by banks of green turf. 

“To be sure there didn’t a great deal of gar- | 
den-sass grow there; but then some other things | 
did. It looked very bright and pleasant there | 
ina sunshiny day, with the cool blue water | 
spread out for miles in front of it, the big salt | 
meadows behind, the soft green salt grass, | 
enough sight beautifler than the lawns are now- | 


a-days, and the white sand glistenin’ on the | 
beach. 

“Many’s the time when I was little I went 
down there to see Betsey Jeannette and Lucy Ann | 
Wood, and I wished my home was just like 
theirs. But then 1 only went in the summer, 
when the weather was delightful and the trees 
were covered with leaves. 

“There were six children in David Wood’s 
family. The oldest boy was about twelve when 
this event I’m goin’ to tell you about happened, 
and the girls, Lucy and Betsey, were ten-year- 
old twins, Then there were three young ones, | 
the youngest hardly more’n a baby. 

“It was pretty late in the fall,—I can’t tell | 
quite whether afore or after Thanksgiving. Any- 
how, "twas awful cold about that time, and 














More than one ship had sailed up to our dock all | around into the south. 


sheeted over with ice before it happened. 
















four o’clock in the morning. 


never liked thesea. David got up 
when he heard her, and put his 
head out of the little window up 
under the roof. He could see the 
sea rolling in black as ink, until it 








TIED TO A TREE, 


“David, the boy, he hurried to finish his 
chores. When he put the cow in for the night, 
he gave her a little fresh hay, and then went and 
pulled down a lot of salt hay, and told her that 
perhaps he’d be late in the morning. 

“It was not strange that it should snow all 
night. The palings were nearly covered up by 
morning; but when it continued snowing all 
that day, and all another night, and another 
day, I tell you, it was a serious thing for Lucy 
Jeannette Wood and them children, 

“David and the two girls spent most of the 
time trying to keep the paths open to the cow 
and the hens, It was pretty hard work to do it 
with the wind whirling in the snow as fast as 
they dug it out, but they knew it wouldn’t do to 
give up toit. So they kept on pretty much all 
the time as long as it was daylight, then com- 
menced at it again airly in the morning. 

“Lucy Jeannette was a trusting kind of wo- 
man, She was made so; and then when a 
woman has got something afloat on the sea that 
she’s set her heart on, she must trust in the Lord 
to bring it safe through, or else make Jife one 
long, dark day, a-waitin’ for it to come. 

“Well, Lucy Jeannette was making clothes 
for the children all the time it was snowing,—in 
the daytime, I mean. On the third night, just 
after David had gone up to his room under the 
roof, it stopped snowing, and the wind went 
Then it began to rain, 
| just as though the clouds were full and runnin’ 


“Well, David Wood’s wife had been to the | over with water. 


town to make purchases at the stores, and David,| “David was old enough to be frightened. He 
her boy, he’d drawn ’em down on his sled to the | hurried down stairs, and said, ‘Mother, the salt 
house, which everybody had by that time called | meadows will be flooded. What shall we do” 
Betwixt and Between,’ though for short, they| ‘She replied, ‘I wish we were all safe up in 
said ‘’Twixt and Tween,’ and they ’most always | the town; but we couldn’t get there with the 
did talk short. |children throngh the snow.’ And David, he 

“Well, as I was a-sayin’, they'd hardly got the | knew they couldn’t. 
things on the sled into the house before it began| “Then they remembered that it wouldn't be 
to snow, and Lucy Jeannette Wood—that’s the | high water again until about two hours after 
mother—said she was so glad she’d got every- | daylight; so as all the rest of the children were 
thing they wanted under cover, and she hoped asleep, they two—Lucy Jeannette and her boy 
David's schooner was snug in some safe harbor, David—said their prayers over again, and then 
for she felt the storm all over, David went to sleep, 





struck agin the sands and turned 
foam-white, shaking the pebbles 
and rolling them about. 

“Behind him were the big 
meadows covered with snow, and between them 
and the lane a-leading up into the village was 
the salt creek, full of running water. 

“You see there wasn’t any way of escape, and 
not a single thing anchored tight to the ground 
but just one old jerked-about cedar tree, and 
two knotted and wind-twisted wild cherry trees. 
David was scared. Most folks would have been 
if they had been in his place. He went down to 
his mother. She did not tell him she’d been up 
all night, but she had. 

* ‘Mother,’ he said, ‘what are we a-goin’ to 
do?’ 

***Re washed out to sea, I’m afraid. The tide 
has two hours yet to rise, and look where it is, 
’most up to the door, and the meadows behind 
rising right up to pour themselves and us into 
the sea. We couldn’t escape by the sand-drives 
to save our lives, could we?’ 

** ‘No, mother; we’ve just got to stay right 
here and do all we can,’ said the plucky boy; 
and then they went straight to the chairs where 
they always kneeled down, and knelt down and 
asked God to let them find out some way to do 
something to save themselves. 

‘*¢ Mother,’ cried David, the very minute they 
were through prayin’, ‘O mother, call up Lucy 
and Jen quick, and we'll do something that I’ve 
thought of!’ 

“It was not the least use for her to ask him 
what it was, for he was splashing off to the corn- 
crib as fast as he could go. In there his father, 
the sailor, had stored a lot of odds and ends of 
cordage, and anchor-chains, and hemp cables, 
and some of these David was hauling out, hand- 
over-hand, when the twins got there. 

** David!’ said they, both together. 

**Don’t yer two go to Davidin’ me,’ sez he, 
‘but lay hold and help me!’ 

“What are you going to do?’ 

“Do! Lash things fast,—if I can get this 
rope over the roof.’ 

What to?’ 

‘To the trees,—the only things that’s an- 
chored,’ sez he, a-gettin’ hold of a stout rope 
and givin’ on ’em the end to help han! out. 


“The sea began to surge pretty | 
hard against the sand by three or | 





That corn-crib of David 
Wood's must have been 
z full of rope, for they 
pulled out a large quantity 
= of it. 

“By that time the sea 
was dashing spray against 
the lower doorstep, and 
the air was full of the roar 
of the wavesand the storm, 
The meadows behind were 
flooded with miles of wa- 
ter, too, and there was the 
plucky boy, David, comin’ 
out like that other David 
in Bible times, with his 
sling against the big Go- 
liath raging all around, 
only David Wood's sling 
was a spike nail, and he 
had tied a cord to it. 

“The very first throw 
he cast it over the ridge 
board, and it stuck in the 
snow-drift by the barn, To 
the cord was tied a big 
rope. His mother helped 
him draw the large rope over the house. 

“When this was done he ran and raised a 


The | window, and passed the big rope through the 
cow heard it, and began to call. | house and out at the window on t’other side. 
Cush—that was the cow’s name— | Then he hauled in the spike-nail and the throw- 


ing-cord, and tied it on, and over the house it 
went again. 

"And there ‘’Twixt and ’T ween’ was, tied by 
a rope that the boy wound, and twisted, and 
tied to all three of the trees, whose roots were 
tight in the ground. The sea dashed at the pal- 
ing, and the snow went off before it like frost 
before the sun. 

‘David stepped in the sea when he went to 
the barn to let the cow out, after he had opened 
the way for the hens to fly if they wanted to. 
He tied a rope to the cow’s horns, and led her 
right up the doorsteps into the house, where the 
children and his mother were, 

***Poor Cush!" sez David. ‘I thought I’d let 
the poor thing have as good a chance as the rest 
of us;’ and there was the sea that minute a- 
creeping through the crack under the door, and 
soon was running across the floor. Lucy, and 
Jen, and the young ones cried bitterly, and the 
house began to tremble and move, as if it was 
getting on to its legs to walk off into the ocean. 

“Jen happened to look at the fire. It was 
stepping off the hearth, and the half-burned 
wood and the ashes were spreading out on the 
surface of the water as though they were going 
all over the room, and the next minute the room 
was full of steam. 

“It would have been funny if it hadn't been 
so dreadful; for there were the children holding 
on to their mother, the cow was rolling off to 
one side of the house and then pitching forward, 
just as though she meant to tread on her own 
horns, and the furniture was moving every way; 
the long clock pendulum was swaying and a- 
thumping against the case that inclosed it, and 
the mad old sea outside threw great black 
swashes of water against the frail house, as if 
determined to destroy it. 

“The milk-pans slid off the pantry shelves 
with a bang, and the dishes, and pots, and ket- 
tles clattered about as the house heaved up and 
down; for the sea had got clear under it, and 
lifted it off the posts, and washed away the 
palings. 

“““There goes the barn!’ cried David, as a 
huge black object struck the house, and then 
slid away on the wave and went off to sea. 

“The corn-crib followed the barn, and the hen- 
house went after the corn-crib; and—would you 
believe hens knew so much?—every one of them 
left the roost and went into the old tree. 

“David was going about as well as he could 
from door to door and window to window, a-keep- 
ing watch to see if the working of the house 


180 


nun ] i i | 
against tlie ropes was wearing it away, and 


Lucy Jeannette Wood was standing up with 
her arms around the children, keeping watch 
with her eyes, and praying in her heart as folks 
never can pray till they get in such a trying po- 
sition as she was in that day. 

“Soon Lucey Ann, one of the twins, cried out 
that she saw two boats a-comin’ through the 
rain right out of the sea behind the house. 

“But nobody believed that boats was comin’, 
“cause there wasn’t any place there for boats to 
start from, and they couldn't live a minute to get 
down the town harbor and come the sea w ay. 

“But Lucy Ann was right, and two whale- 
boats were rowing over the waters on the salt 
meadows, and coming to the rescue. I knew it 
all the time, because I'd seen the men at work 
and the oxen hauling like anything to drag the 
boats through the town, where they could be 
lannehed in the salt creek; but nobody believed 
they'd be in time to save the house. 

“You see when the water began to be so much 
higher than anybody had ever seen it before, 
every one thought of the house down there, and 
knew it would be washed away. 

“When the men in the boats got near enough 
to see what held the house from goin’ out to sea, 
why, they just began to hurrah,—and they hur- 
rthed so loud that we could hear them clear up 
in the town, though we couldn’t see "em, be- 
cause the rain was so thick all the time, 

“It was just about high water when they got 
there, and they ha: to stay till the big meadows 
emptied the sea info iiself again; and it went 
back with such a sweep and a rush that the 
boats attually had to be placed behind the house 
as it settled down, 

“There wasn't a single dry thing down statrs 
in Lucey Jeannette Wood's habitation when the 
tide left it; but nobody cared for that, and every- 
body did care to get her safely away before high 
water came again, 

“They fetched Luey Ann and Betsey Jean- 
nette to our house that afternoon to stay all 
hight, and so [ heerd from them all about it. 

“Old Cush, the cow, was led across the meadow 
at low water, though she had to swim the ereck: 
and when the captain came home, which he did 
in a few days, the house was untied from the 
trees and moved up into the town, though then 
it was thought that the town itself was not safe 
for a good while afterwards, 

“The two old cherry trees never put out a leaf 
again, but David Wood had them eut down and 
#& part on them worked into a new ship he was 
havin’ built. Besides this he had two chairs 
made out of the wood,—one for himself, and one 
for his Then what he do but go 
down and build a strong fence around the cedar 
tree, and have a sign put up on it tellin’ how it 
saved a house and family,—a kind uy a livin’ 
monument, you see, when there wasn't anybody 
dead, That poor old cedar lived there alone for 
a good many years, and every time Captain 
Wood sailed past it, his sailors used to say that 
he took off his hat to it until his ship had got 
by.” 


wife, does 


“What became of the old tree, Aunt Cather- 
ine?’ everybody asked, and nobody told; for 
the room had grown quite dark, and the tea-bell 
had rung twice for the group of young people to 
go to supper, ANTOINETTE CRAYLE, 
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AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND ENG- 
LISH WOMEN. 

America is frequently spoken of as “The Par- 

adise of Women,”’ meaning thereby that it 






a 
place where they receive much attention, do lit- 
tle, and are expected to enjoy themselves. We 
are afraid that the ‘paradise’? encourages an 
indolent and exacting temperament, which 
thinks more of “rights’’ than of duties. Certain 
is it, that American women are not brought up 
to lend a hand at ‘the laboring oar” as are their 
English and French sisters. 

A stranger in France is surprised to meet wo- 
men where he expects to see men. The bashful 
American gentleman hardly knows what to say 
when a woman presents herself to receive his 
orders for boots or shirts. “In the commercial 
says a writer, “the man always 
appeals to the woman; the woman always steps 
forward. 


¢elass in Paris,” 


The woman always proposes the con- 
ditions of a bargain... . She takes you in 
hand; she proposes conditions; she narrows 
down the bargain; she thinks of things that he 
would not have thought of.” 

An English lady performs household duties 
which many American women would deem intol- 
erable. She is economical, too, no matter how 
wealthy her husband may be, and keeps an ex- 
pense-book, in which every penny of expenditure 
issetdown, Each child has an allowance and a 
blank book, and is taught bookkeeping, at least 


s0 much of it as may be learned from keeping 


THE YOUTH’S 





exact personal accounts. Not unfrequently the 
daughter is the family bookkeeper, and learns 
to check, endorse and file bills, to balance ac- 
counts, and make out a balance-sheet which 
shall present a clear statement of income and 
expenditures. Two national traits, economy 
and work, explain the fact that a little island 
supports twenty millions of Englishmen. | 
It may be the “hard times” and the many | 
business failures leading to a more economical | 
style of living will so change the notions and 
habits of American women that hereafter the | 
last chapter of Proverbs may be read as a de- 
scription of their homely but precious virtues. 


—_ he 
For the Companion, 


SALLY GIBSON’S SPUNK. 
A Boarding-School Story. 
In Eraur Cuarrers,—Cuapr, VILL, 
By Mrs. A. D. T, Whitney. 

Miss Willeroft was always at this hour in the 
little study. She sat there now, some books and 
papers before her on her table at the window. 

A knock came. She called, ‘Come!’ and 
Sally Gibson entered. Miss Willeroft laid down 
her pencil, looked up at her pupil, and waited | 
for her to speak. 

“I’ve come, ma’am, to tell you something. It 
is very bad, but I can’t make it any better by a 
long story. I was out after hours Saturday 
night, and when I tried to get in, the doors were 
locked. I had to stay out.’’ 

Anything like this, so calmly acknowledged, 
Miss Willcroft had never encountered before in 
her whole experience. Her large, serious eyes 
widened with astonishment. The little pink | 
bow under her chin thrilled, 

“You stayed out?” she repeated, slowly. 

“Yes, ma’am. 
cept the window. 


I had no way to get in,—ex- 
I thought of that, but I con- 
cluded it wasn't a real emergency, and I hadn’t 
any right.” 


“What were you out for? Where did you 
go?” Miss Willeroft rarely asked two questions 
at onee, but ten would not have met the points 
of her perplexity. } 

“It was nonsense. Something I had heard | 
about Midsummer Eve, and a charm, and al 


dream. 





I thought I'd try it,—because it was a 
little scaring. I went as far as the orchard,” | 
“How did you get out?” 

*T opened the doors.” 
And locked 


they when 


' come to her in her study. 


- 
COMPANION, 

“You must go to your own ivom, and iemain 
there. This thing is not ended. No one is to 
come to you, and you are to speak to no one, 
until I send for you.” 

Sally took her sentence and left the room. 
She met four or five girls on the way,—neither 
Cora nor Nell were among them, — but she 
passed on without a word, reached her room, 
and locked herself in. In the midst of her 
trouble, she was proud to be trusted so far. 

Nobody saw her again that day nor the next. 
All else seemed to be going on as usnal. But 
there was a terrible, vague rumor afloat that 
Spunkie had done something beyond forgive- 


ness. It was evident that she was in deep dis- 
grace, and that some mysterious event was 
| pending. 


Miss Willeroft sent for the housekeeper to 
She told the story to 


her, “It is all the child knows, evidently,’ she 
said. “But there is more which we ought to 
know. The question is, Who locked those 


doors ?”’ 

It was all over with the rowing-party for 
Nell and Cora, Yet they were in relieved, self- 
gratulatory spirits; almost as if the thing they 
had planned to do were an involuntary danger 
that had been lifted from them. They felt so 
innocent in that which they had been interrupt- 
edin. They had not stayed out all night. 

In all this overhanging mystery and threaten- 
ing, no questions had been asked of them. 
They were bright enongh to know the point 
wherein their imminent peril lay; but that did 
not seem to have been inquired into. 

Sally had evidently made but the simplest 
possible confession of herself, out of pure grit, 


| that would not take or remain under a menace. 


That she should have seen John Archer, or had 
any thing to answer to that so nearly touched 
their own safe little affair, they never dreamed. 

There were other things they never dreamed of. 

Hannah, the housemaid, who had been re- 
proved for her negligence, came to Miss Ladd 
on the Monday afternoon, with a scrap of blue 
figured lawn in her thumb and finger. 

“If the cat tipped over that pail, mum, the cat 
had ona musling gownd the living likeness of 
Miss Ackworth’s. I found this sticking in the 
ear of it.”’ 

“The cat!” 

“The pail, mum,” explained Hannah. 
I wouldn’t meddle in the 


“And 


matter ont of any 





were you came | spite; but if there's to be a hanging, I think 

back?” | there'd better be a ketching of all the killprits 

“Yes, ma'am. There was a noise in the! first. And since it's begunned upon, I must say 
house. 


I believe the cat had upset something. | it’s borne in upon me that it aint the first time; 
Aud [ suppose somebody found the doors un-| and if things continues, we'll all be in tin pails, 


locked, and fastened them.” | or worse scrapes, when we're slummering like 








“Sit down, I must understand this. 
noise happened at near midnight. 
out then ?"’ 


The | 
, | 
Were you | 


“Yes, ma’am. I went out after it struck | 
eleven. That was the time for it.’’ ‘ 
“And this was pure fun? Of your own? 





There was no one else — nothing else — con-| 
cerned?” 


“Twas allalone. It was all my own concern.’ 


you at any moment? 
spoke with no one, before or after.” 


| 


“No one with You | 


Sally said it | 
slowly, reluctantly. 
“With whom, if you please?” | 
“Mr. Jolin Archer."’, The words fell into al 
silence that felt tremendous. 

“Explain, Miss Gibson!” Miss Willeroft’s | 
tone was really shocked and awful now. | 

“T cannot explain. He appeared to be going , 
through the grounds,—and he stopped—when 
he saw me—and thought I was locked out—and | 
asked if he could help me any way.” 

And you?” 

“T thanked him, and asked him to go home; 
and IT went up into the seminary gallery, and 
stayed there.” 

“Is this all that happened, and all you know?” 

“It is all that happened to me, and it is all I 
know that happened at all.” 
said Miss Willeroft, after 
a pause,—and her voice had a tone of real tron- 
ble,—‘‘that this is a most serious thing? So se- 
rious’’— 


“Accidentally, — yes, ma’am,” 


| 


“T suppose you see,” 


Sally was struck with a terror she had not | 
felt before. 

“You won't send me away, Miss Willeroft?” 

“Ido not know what to do with you, Sally,” 
Miss Willeroft said; and the monosyllables fell 
separately and heavy from her lips. ‘You are 
not a bad girl, yourself; you have some noble 
traits; there are noble traits even in this wrong 
business, and your confession of it; but you de- | 
moralize my school. You are dangerous.” | 





“I do not mean to be any more,” said Sally, | 
stoutly meek. “I have been wrong side out. 
Now I am going to turn,—whatever you do 


” 


to me. ! 


babes in our beds.” 

Miss Ladd took the bit of torn muslin, with 
its peculiar pretty little dropping blue-bell on it, 
to Miss Willcroft’s room, 

That lady had just sent this note, of stately 
old fashion, to John Archer: 

“Miss Willcroft presents compliments to Mr. John 
Archer, and would like to see him on a matter of 
importance, She will esteem it a particular favor 
if Mr. Archer will call upon her at the cottage this 
afternoon.” 

Mr. John Archer called. Mr. John Archer 
behaved like a gentleman,—a gentleman in a 
dilemma, He explained his présence in the 
seminary grounds on Saturday night; but frank- 
ly declared that he would rather not be pressed 
for the names of the two young ladies who had 
been of the party that evening, since it seemed 
to have been without permission. 

Miss Willeroft was glad to assure him, po- 
litely, in her turn, that it would be needless for 
her to insist, as quite other testimony already 
pointed to the fact which it was necessary to 
elucidate, 

Mr. Archer avoided, dexterously, the dctails 
of hour and incident that would most aggravate 
the matter; but was obliged to own that he had 
delayed ‘‘awhile’’ in anxiety to be certain if his 
charge entered the house in safety, and that they 
had apparently taken advantage of the ‘‘unex- 
pected” opening of the door to do so. 

He clearly established Sally Gibson’s story of 
herself; and it was pretty evident, throngh all 
his chivalry for the delinquents, that his senti- 
ment in regard to their conduct or fate went no 
further than a manly unwillingness to precipi- 
tate the revelation or ill consequence upon them; 


| while for Miss Sally there was an irrepressible 


tone of championship in what he believed to 
have been some sly ill usage of her; and his ap- 
preciation of her spirit and straightforwardness 
he took no trouble to conceal. 

“I don’t pretend to know the right and wrong 


| of it,’’ he said; “and I would rather not answer 


questions if I did; but if my sister made a mis- 
take, I hope she would walk out of it with as 
much pluck and dignity as Miss Sally did out of 
hers,—that’s all,” 
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A ball of yarn may be big—ever so big—have 
hundreds of yards in it—and be tightly wound 
together; but it is unrolled very easily when 
once the end is found. <A good many little 
twists that had puzzled excellent Miss Willcroft 
and her assistants came out and showed a clear, 
continued thread in this winding up that they 
had got hold of. 

Miss Willeroft quietly gathered all into her 
own hands as it came forth,—stopped all gossip 
and spread,—said her word of authority or in- 
fluence here and there. 

The only thing that appeared was that Sally 
Gibson was in punishment, and that something 
had been thoroughly inquired into and as_thor- 
oughly hushed up. This was not a novelty in 
Miss Willcroft’s serenely autocratic administra- 
tion. 

Nobody knew, except Miss Ladd and herself, 
that these two made an official visit to Number 
Five in the wing, just after the lights were out, 
at ten on Tuesday evening. Nobody knew, of 
course, then, how long that visit was, nor how 
much was accomplished. 

Everybody knew next morning at dressing- 
time, that the Eastern stage had come, with an 
awful lumbering, up to the front door at half- 
past five, and that baggage had been taken 
down stairs; but only two bedroom windows 
opened to the front, and the great coach was 
driven close to the piazza, and nobody could see 
what miserable passenger got in with her dis- 
grace, Yet everybody thought she knew, and 
everybody was dismayed. 

There was a ring at the door-bell just before 
the great house-bell sounded its second sum- 
mons at seven o’clock. Jt was hardly noticed, 
in the excitement already reigning, although a 
gentleman’s voice was heard in the hall, and the 
reception-room door was opened and closed, 
and then, immediately, the front door was shut 
again; and two persons, though nobody looked 
out to see that, walked quickly away together 
down the drive to the foot of the park, wherea 
light carriage waited, It was scarcely a pleas- 
ant drive that Harry Ackworth and _ his sister 
took that morning, to meet the Birksfield stage 
at Longbridge. 

There was a breathless hush as one after an- 
other came down into the long room for prayers. 
All but three or four—Nell and Cora were al- 
ways among the last—were seated, when Miss 
Willcroft entered, followed, gravely and sub- 
duedly, by Sally Gibson! 

The lady principal directed her to take her 
usual seat, walked to her own at the head of 
the room, turned and paused, standing there till 
every eye was fixed upon her. 

“Thave avery few words to say to you all before 
our morning service. The young lady who came 
in with me is now, Iam happy to tell you, in 
entire understanding with myself. There will 
be no explanation of the mistake in consequence 
of which she has been, not without fault on her 
own part, separated frém you for these last two 
days. She will take her place among you now, 
I think, on a higher footing than ever before. 

“It is only through some faults and mistakes 
that most of us rise to our best and final char- 


acter. I wish you to feel that she is in no dis- 
grace. Beyond that, there is no need to explain, 


and I would request that there be no inquiry 
or discussion. Two others of your number have 
left you altogether this morning. It has been 
thought best that Miss Cora Ackworth and Miss 
Ellen Southernwood should return to their 
homes.” 

The color burned higher and higher in Sally 
Gibson’s face, which she tried hard to keep 
steadfast; the lips quivered a little, and she was 
glad when the reading of the Scripture gave her 
time to calm herself; and yet more when she 
could kneel down in the prayer and hide both 
head and heart away, as if she laid her face in 
the lap of her mother. 

Louise Summerway was the first to come and 
speak after breakfast, in her gentle way, with 
Sally. She did it as nobody else could have 
done it,—without seeming as if it were in the 
least a particular thing to do. She asked some 
question, I believe, about the Virgil lesson, 
which only came on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days; and then they walked over to the semi- 
nary together, 

From that time a friendship began that lasted 
through the three years that they remained at 
Oakhaven school, where the saying was that 
Louise Summerway and Sally Gibson went to 
gether like mouse-color and scarlet; one just set 
off the other. 

“Only,” Sally used to say, “you must havea 
good deal of the mouse-color, and just touch it 
up a little here and there with the scarlet.” 
And Madam Sally says to-day that ‘spunk 
wasn’t meant to keep a steady light with; you 





must have a quiet little candle-flame for that,” 
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[said at the beginning that this all happened 
forty years ago. I think it never all came out 
together until this very now, when I,— Louie 
Summerway’s Louie — staying the summer va- 
cation at the old Three Hill Farm in Rexford 
with her friend’s daughters, have just heard it 
from the lips of Madam Sally herself, now and 
for long past, Mrs. John Archer. 


ls icicitaiili 
For the Companion, 


HUNTING BY TORCHLIGHT. 


“Come on, young fellow!” 

“Are you going to follow that trap in there?” I 
asked. 

Is was almost dark. We were three or four miles 
from our boat, and fourteen or fifteen from the 


fort. The trail had taken us to the foot of a dark 
ravine, between two craggy hills, the beetling 


ledges on either of which echoed and re-echoed the 
roar of a large brook, which foamed down the bed 
of the gorge and emptied into the Kamanistiquia 
about half a mile below. 

This was my second week at Fort William. The 
man with me that night was a trapper, named Moss, 
whom I had in@aced, for a small fee, to teach me to 
trap fisher and lynx. He was an old man, and had 
the reputation of being an expert trapper; but he 
was hardly an agreeable companion, rarely speak- 
ing, and, withai, rather crusty and sour. Occasion- 
aily, however, as on the evening of my story, he 
indulged in a kind of grim hilarity. 

We had set traps—twenty-tive or thirty in all—up 
the Kamanistiquia; going as far, with the last of 
them, as fifteen miles above the fort. These we 
visited every second day in Moss’s skiff. 

Our traps for fishers were simply large otter traps. 
Moss set them in what he knew to be the creatures’ 
“beats,” generally without bait. Instead of chain- 
ing the traps to stakes or saplings, he preferred at- 
taching to them heavy pieces of wood. A maple or 
poplar log, a few feet in length, and weighing from 
fifty to a hundred pounds, was generally used. A 
fisher would not, ordinarily, drag one of these 
“clogs’ more than twenty or thirty rods. 

Two days previous, we had set a trap in a thicket 
of firs, a few rods back from the river; a place 
which, from the hares’ feet lying about, we judged 
to be a favorite haunt either of fishers or lynxes. 
Overhanging the thicket was a high rock; and the 
sun-rays came in bright and warm on the south side. 
We could imagine how the furry beauties would 
stretch out here and purrin the sunshine aftera 
meal, : 

On coming to this thicket from the boat that 
afternoon, I found the trap gone, and at once called 
Moss, who had remained in the skiff. The old man 
came and examined the marks. 

Then we searched about the thicket and the rock. 
From the old leaves and dry stuff which had been 
torn up, I concluded there had been some lofty 
tumbling when the creature was first caught. 

Moss, who was searching farther on for the trail, 
soon called to me to fetch the guns. I got them, 
and hurried after him. We had to cross a swamp 
that was full of small black ash, and was very soft and 
mucky. The trap and clog had left a trail that was 
easily followed; and besides, there were tracks as 
large a3 a quart basin. 

“Moss,” said I, “these are not fishers’ tracks.” 

The animal had jerked the clog after it, leaping, 
sometimes, eight or ten feet at a bound—over logs 
and water-holes. The clog was a stick of green 
beech, four or five feet long and at least seven inches 
thick,—weighing as much as I, at that time, should 
have cared totake up. __ 

“No, no,” said he, in reply to my observation; 
“it’s one of them north shore devils.” 

What a north shore devil was, was more than I 
knew. But, concluding we were in a fair way to 
find out, I hurried on after Moss. He went at a 
dog-trot, making it no easy matter to keep pace 
with him. 

Round and about the swamp, then over a high 
ridge and into a great alder bottom, the trail led us, 
three or four miles, till at last, just at dusk, we came 
to the foot of the ravine first mentioned. It was 
then that I called after Moss to ask if he was going 
to follow the animal into that hole at that time of 
day. 

“Come on, come on, young feller!” was the only 
response I got from him. The old man was mousing 
about on the ground for traces of the trap. 

These were soon found,—a well-marked path lead- 
ing up the ravine, winding amongst the rocks and 
through the scrubby thickets. Not only had the 
creature we were following escaped up the gorge, 
but the place was plainly the haunt of wild animals. 
I think 1 was never in a more dismal spot. The ap- 
proach of night caused it to appear really savage. 
The loud roar of the foaming stream, the black 
rocks and blacker firs, shut in by rugged cliffs, made 
sombre scenery indeed ! 

But Moss was ahead, and I felt that I must fol- 
low. The path, beaten by unknown feet, wound 
about the huge lichen-grown boulders that lay in 
the bed of the ravine, round and even beneath the 
heaps of drift, and beneath overhanging trees and 
logs which lay tilted across the rocks. Once or 
twice we had to creep and crawl to get through. 

I should think that we followed this ravine by 
such a path for half a mile,—crossing the brook 
half-a-dozen times at least ; sometimes wading knee- 
deep, then leaping from rock to rock, or balancing 
ourselves on old logs. The stream here fell overa 
tock twenty or twenty-five feet high, 


The path, turning off beneath the overhanging 
cliff on the left, led into a sort of arm, or branch of 


the ravine, still narrower and darker. Indeed, it 
had already got so dusky here that I could barely 
distinguish Moss twenty-five feet ahead of me. He 
stopped short, and I came plump against him. 

“Tsnum!’? muttered the old fellow—that was his 
favorite byword—“I snum! I b’lieve I kin see his 
eyes by that ar old root.” 

I could not see anything. Moss fumbled about at 
eur feet and found an old knot. This he threw at | 
the object he saw. Something moved with a quick 
bound, and—above the roar of the fall—I heard the 
trap clank. 

“Fah! Smell ‘im!’ 
you see his eyes?” 

I was still unable to make out the eyes, but could 
see the motion and dark outlines of some animal 
beside the old root. Moss cocked his large double- 
barrelled gun and stepped back. 

“Fire at him,’’ said he to me, 
"im, I'll stand ready to.” 

My own piece was a double-barrelled breech- 
loader, now heavily charged with *‘double B’’ shot. 
I fired. But I think that even Moss himself was 
unprepared for what followed. For at the report, 
or flash of the powder, such a chorus of snarls, 
growls, and loud “yawlings” burst out as never be- 
fore, I fancy, smote on the earof a hunter. The 
place seemed full of savage beasts, and we both beat 
a rapid retreat back to the brook. 

“Tsnum!”’ said Moss. ‘“Thar’s more’n twenty 
of ’em!” 

We could still hear the pack snarling and yawling. 

“You jest hold on a minute,” said the old man,— 
for I was about crossing the stream, thinking that, 
at that hour of the night, our best way was to get 
out of that hole,—“you jest hold on till I get a light 
started.” 

He was pulling and fumbling about a pile of 
drift-stuff which lay at the foot of the falls, and 
presently I saw him strike a match. There was 
plenty of the drift-stuff, and we soon had a fire go- 
ing which lighted up the wild gorge with baleful 
glare. 

“We'll rout ’em now!’’ Moss exclaimed, in great 
glee. He seized a brand out of the fire, and, swing- 
ing it over his head to keep it blazing, advanced 
into the side-ravine again. 

“Come behind me,” said he, ‘and be ready; but 
be keerful an’ not shute me.” 

The snarling was stopped after our fire was light- 
ed, but we had not gone many steps before it burst 
forth again. The brutes were there yet. I had 
thought, and, to tell the truth, had rather hoped, 
that the fire had frightened them away. But we 
found, next morning, that they could not have got 
away without running past us and the fire; for we 
were at the entrance of a chasm that was shut in all 
around by steep rocks to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet. 

eAs Moss advanced, swinging his brand, the growl- 
ing and snarling was redoubled, Inever heard such 
anoise. It seemed as if the whole savage pack was 
about to leap on us and tear us in pieces, 

“Hold on!” said I. “I’m not going another 
step!” 

Moss stopped, and then flung the brand ahead. 
As it flew, end over end, in the air, I heard a great 
scratching of nails on the logs and stones, The 
brand blazed up for a moment where it last struck, 
and then we both caught sight of a savage-looking 
brute crouching on a boulder. 

“Shute, shute!”’ cried Moss. 

I fired, and then we both ran back towards the 
fire. 

“Ye plunked "Im, I guess!’ chuckled the old man. 

I reloaded. Moss fixed the fire, took another 
brand, and we started into the den again, 

It was not difficult to tell when we were getting 
near the brutes. The snarling gave us warning 
enough. 

Just as Moss threw this second brand, one of the 
animals made a rush, and brushed out past us with 
an ugly growl. But, coming into the glare of our 
fire, it turned back on us. 

“Let ’im ’ave it!’ roared Moss. 

1 fired both barrels at once, and had the satisfac- 
tion to see the creature leap up and fall upon its 
back. 

“Good shot!” exclaimed Moas. ‘You've settled 
*im!”’ and he ran forward, seized a club, and struck 
the animal on the head, to be sure that he was 
killed. 

It was a thick-set, black and white beast, witha 
round squat head, short prick ears, and a rather 
bushy tail. We looked it over, added fuel to the 
fire, and went into the den again. 

The snarling at sight of the firelight was the luck- 
iest thing in the world forus. It showed just where 
the animals were crouching. Moss would throw a 
brand in the direction of the sounds. Up the brutes 
would jump to another rock or another log, and 
stand glaring at the brand—just in a position fora 
fair mark. I shot three in that way. The sight of 
the blazing brands seemed to daze them. 

Two or three managed to claw their way up the 
rocks at the upper end of the chasm, and escape. 
There were at least seven in the den at the outset. 

We did not try to get the ones we had shot until 
morning. After we found there were no more that 
could be routed with brands, we went back to the 

fire and passed the rest of the night by it. In the 
morning we dragged out the game. They. were 
wolverings. We had shot five of them, 

“North shore devils” was Moss’s name for this 
animal. The one in the trap was rather the largest. 


exclaimed Moss. “Don’t 


“If yer don’t fetch 








to the fort, where he was found to weigh sixty-six 
and a half pounds. 

The fur beneath the long coarse hair was thick 
and fine. The company’s buyer at the fort paid us 
four and a half dollars each for the five skins, 


7o, - 
For the Companion. | 
JUNE SUNSHINE, 
Cloudless the sunshine bursts; the tulips red 
Radiantly stand to meet the conquering day ; 


The violet hides within its grassy bed, 
And the June roses hold their queenly sway. 


Strewn is the garden-walk with crimson leaves, 
Bright as flushed sea-shells on the ocean strand; 

The birds sing gaily from the sheltering caves, | 
A Paradise is theirs of all the land. | 


Attar of roses in the morning air— 
Winds soft as blow from Araby the Blest 
Whose fresh, balsamic odors drown all ci 
And lull to peace and bliss the soul's unrest. 








From every flower and portent of the skies 
Symbolic pictures glow of joys to be; 
“QO, not unloved thou art!” a sweet voice cries; 
“Prefigured in the bloom thy morrow see!” 
Sunlight upon the river, on the hill, 
ln the soft beams each tiny leaf unfurled; 
And with thy love, O God, is beating still 
In each glad heart the sunshine of thy world! 
Sakan D. Clark. 
- Ba ad 


A BOLD DEFENCE. 


In the olden time Indians did not, as they some- 
times do not now, take kindly to immigrants who 
settled upon their hunting-grounds, Like the Anglo- 
Saxon, they loved broad acres, revered “vested 
rights,” and defended both against the encroach- 





ments of white men who held to 


“The good old rule and simple plan, 
That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can.” 

The relation between the two was not such as 
ought to exist between landlord and tenant. The 
Indian looked upon the settler asa “squatter,” whom 
it was right to eject, not only from the land, but 
from the earth. The bold “tenant at will’ had to 
be constantly on his guard; for a summary “notice 
of ejectment” might be served at any moment by a 
posse of painted savages. 

About the first thing done by a band of immi- 
grants locating in an Indian country was to build 
a fort or block-house. Then, within a mile or less 
of this refuge, they scattered their log huts. One 
of these old forts now remains, though in a ruined 
condition, and associated with it is a romantic story 
of frontier life. 

In those Indian days to which the story refers 
the fort was a substantial building, with brick sides 
in a wooden casing. It would have been taken for 
the large dwelling-house of a prosperous settler but 
for the many loop-holes cut in each side. 

The family who lived in it, several men and one 
woman, kept it always prepared to receive “com- 
pany; for no one could tell when the Indians 
might call. 

One bright morning, when not a cloud was to be 
seen, the men left early to work in the fields, leav- 
ing Betty, the woman, to attend to the fort. For 
several hours nothing disturbed the monotony of 
her work, save her own singing of cheerful thoughts 
as she went to and fro on her household duties, 

When scrubbing and washing of dishes had emp- 
tied the water-pail, she went to the well to fill it. 
Looking down the road, she saw afar off a dark 
object moving towards the settlement. Thinking it 
the loaded team of some farmer, she went back to 
the fort, and resumed her work and singing. 

In the course of a few minutes, moved by a nat- 
ural impulse, she poked her head out ef the door to 
see how far the team had progressed. To her horror 
she saw a band of Indians only a short distance off 
making straight for the fort. 

Not a white man was in sight, for every one, to- 
gether with the women and children of the settle- 
ment, had been lured by the beautiful day into the 
fields. 

In an instant she took in the situation. If she at- 
tempted flight, she would be captured before she 
could run a hundred rods. To be captured was 
death,—the surrender of the fort. She would stay 
in the fort, and alone fight the savages until the 
men, alarmed by the firing of guns, came to her 
aid. 

With a bang the oaken door swung shut, and down 
went the heavy wooden bar. Coing from loop-hole 
to loop-hole, she placed a loaded musket by each 
one. ° 

The terrible war-whoop startled her for a mo- 
ment. Then her voice rang out, loud and elear, 
“Here, Jim, George, Henry, Jdhn, Bill! 
Bill, stand by that hole! 


Don't you 
hear? Jim, you take that 
gun!” 

Two guns were fired, and then the voice called 
out, “George, shoot that big Injun! Henry, aim 
for the chief!’ Two more bullets went Whizzing 
among the Indians. 

They were taken aback. They had supposed the 
fort deserted, save by the woman, But it was full 
of men. Another shout, another bullet, and this 
time it hitone of them. They hesitated to advance. 
Bullet after bullet whizzed, and two more men were 
wounded, 

Then they turned and fled, and when the men 
came running to the fort, the brave woman had 
scarcely strength to unbar the door. 

A long time after this brave defence, a farmer, 
living near the fort, started one morning to mow. 
As was usual in those days, he carried his musket 
with him. He had a special reason for being on his 
guard, for a certain Indian had become his per- 
sonal enemy. 








We carried this one to the river and took him down 


On arriving at the hay-field, he leaned his gun 


against a tree, threw off his coat, sharpened his 
scythe, and began mowing. , 

As, swinging his scythe, he drew near the lower 
end of the field, he saw an Indian crouching behind 
a row of bushes. The farmer was a cool man, and 
swung his scythe as steadily as if he had seen noth- 
ing. 

Looking again, he saw that the Indian was his 
enemy. In one hand he held a tomahawk, while a 
sealping-knife was stuck in his belt. The farmer 
knew that if he attempted to run for his gun, the 
swift-footed Indian would be upon him before he 
had gone a hundred feet. 
protection, 

He mowed up to the bushes, and then turned, 
swinging his scythe as if anxious to reach the end 


Self-possession was his 


| of his swath. 


Waiting until the mower had departed two or 


| three rods from the bushes, the Indian moved noise- 


lessly through the bushes aud crept after the farmer, 

But with every swing of the scythe, the farmer, 
glancing cautiously over his left shoulder, had taken 
in the position of his catlike enemy. 

Nearer crept the stealthy savage. 
and he would be upon the mower, Raising his tom- 
ahawk, he braced himself for the spring, and—fell 
on the ground, dead, 

The farmer, with all his strength, had swung his 
scythe, with its point inclined up, 
around, It wounded the 
dead. 


One step more, 


completely 
Indian so that he fell 


o> ~ 
For the Companion. 
CREMATION IN INDIA. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 

After three weeks’ stay in Calcutta, the capital 
city of British India, we started for Benares, the 
most sacred and venerable of the Brahman cities in 
Hindostan—the ancient Kasi of the Maha Bharat- 
ta, a Hindoo epic poem—of at least feur thousand 
years’ duration, 

Our journey was made in what are called “dhak 
palanquins,” that is, palanquins carried on men’s 
shoulders. My husband and I were each in a sep- 
arate palanquin, furnished with eight native carri- 
ers and two torch-bearers, who, hired at moderate 
rates per mile, and relieved every ten hours by fresh 
men, travelled very rapidly. 

At sunset we were at least twenty-five miles from 
the spot whence we had started in the morning. 
The moment the sun sank behind the low hills that 
skirted the road through which we were travelling, 
our masalchies, or torch-bearers and guides, lighted 
the way with great flaming torches, steeped in swect 
oil and made of some flammable wood. 

These strange, half-nude, weird-looking night- 
guides advanced slightly ahead of our palanquins 
on either side, leading the way, holding aloft their 
flaming lights, and marching steadily to the rude 
music of our palkee-wallahs, as our bearers were 
called, 

There was no loitering by the way, but at Pahia— 
the Palebothra of the ancient Greeks—we paused a 
few hours at the travellers’ bungalow, Anxious to 
reach Benares, and reinforced with fresh bearers 
and new guides, we left the ancient city on the 
evening of the day of our arrival. Seated in palan- 
quins, we were borne once more on the patient 
shoulders of men towards the holy city of Hindostan, 

Words can give but faint, inadequate pictures of 
the incomparable beauty of the country and this 
strange mode of dahk-travel. The quiet, monoto- 
nous splendor of the days, the deep blue of the 
cloudless skies, the delicious softness and radiance 
of the starlight nights, combined to heighten the 
effect of the wild, impassioned songs of our escort 
and palkee-wallahs, The scenery along the Ganges 
was striking beyond description. 





The Sacred City. 

At length, on the evening of the second day after 
leaving Pahia, we arrived at the travellers’ bunga- 
low at Benares, There was our grave but noble- 
looking Brahman professor ready to welcome us, 
and to show us the marvels of his most sacred city. 

Very soon we found ourselves sitting round an 
English tea-table, partaking of a cup of tea, reading 
English newspapers, and chatting about trifling bits 
of English gossip in a city which dates its antiquity 
before that of Greece and Rome, and which has 
preserved for more than forty centuries its right to 
be held as the most holy place of the Hindoos. 

In its strange, peculiarly-religious atmosphere, 
this far-famed city stands alone, without a parallel 
in the world. Rome is less Catholic, Jerusalem less 
Jewish, Mekka less Mohammedan, Siam Jess Bud- 
dhistic, England less Protestant, than 
Brahmanic, 





Benares is 


Here Brahmanic spiritualism, materialism, super- 
stition, reverence, asceticism, devotion, and the low- 
est forms of sensuality, idolatry and depravity have 
taken root. Whatever may have been the purity of 
the light the Brahman priests once possessed, their 
religious rites, ceremonies and practices are now s0 
degraded that the pure and simple philosophy 
Brahmanism once taught has been crushed out of 
it forever. 

Though the city of Benares is deficient when com- 
pared to other Oriental towns in architectural 
beauty, yet it is irregular and as full of variety of 
expression as the human face. Everywhere I found 
rare touches, gleams of Oriental fancy, flashing out 
in brick, stone or mortar. It seems to start suddenly 
up, tier upon tier, from the high banks of the broad 
and rippling Ganges, which flows in a lovely curve 
at its base. 





For many and many a mile the 


Ganges is 
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edged off on either bank with long flights of 
stone steps called ghauts. These ghauts or 
stairs are the most curious architectural feature | 
of Benares. Some are broad, spacious and bean- 
tiful, others narrow, broken and mean, according | 
to the style of house, rank and wealth of the 
owner of the river-front, while the river itself 
forms a magnificent foreground to this high, 
temple-crowned, mysterious city. 

Very early next morning we entered a gon- 
dola-shaped boat, with Govind for companion 
and guide, and were soon sailing along on the 
Ganges. On 


every side of us were innu- 
merable boats, of all forms and shapes, from the 
fairy-like canoe with its gossamer sails, to the 
gilded gondolas and 
single-masted vessels 
that abound on these 
waters, 

Presently, by a sud- 
den turn, we were in 
part 
of the Ganges. The 
banks three 
hundred feet on either 
side, with 
buildings, 
temples and pavilions, 


the aristocratic 
shot up 


crowned 
spacious 


with long flights of 
stone steps, whence 


the Hindoo kings, who 
annually visit this 
spot, descend to wash 
off their 
and sins in 
cleansing 


impurities 
the all- 
waters of 
the sacred Ganges. 

Passing onward for about half an hour longer, 
we came upon a scene of which it would be ut- 
terly impossible to convey to my readers any 
adequate description, For a mile on either side 
rose tiers of stone steps called ‘Muni Kurnee 
Via Ghaut,’’—“‘the gate of the holy.” 


An Appalling Scene. 

This spot is the holy of holies of the Brahmans, 
It might, for its sudden transformation from 
beauty and sunlight to deformity and gloom, be 
Satan's own metropolis, 

It was shrouded on all sides by a dense atmos- 
phere of lurid flames, darting upward through 
volumes of thick, curling smoke. It was indeed 
the Brahmanic valley of the shadow of death, 
traversing for over a mile the length and breadth 
of the beautiful, smiling Ganges, 

Dazzled, blinded, almost suffocated, we alight- 
ed at this dread, funereal spot. Govind threw 
himself prostrate on the first stone step, sprin- 
kled a handful of the saered waters over his 
person, then rising once more led the way, while 
we followed till we gained the topmost step. 

[had no sooner climbed to the summit of this 
fearful spot than LT wished Iwas in my boat, 
palanquin, wagon, anywhere, rather than in the 
holy of holies of the Brahmans, Sick, faint, 
oppressed, loathing the sunlight and appalled 
at the scene before me, T tried to stifle my hor- 





ror and disgust, and take in the situation. | 
On every side of me 


were huge cremation 


pyres, darting their 
lurid flames towards 
the serenc, tranquil 


blue sky. 

On every pyre were 
piled heaps and heaps 
of human bodies, 
brought thousands of 
miles and from every 
quarter of the Eastern 
world, to be burned 
within the sacred pre- 
einets of the Ganges, 
and the ten-fold more 
sauctified “Gate of the 
Holy.” 

This spot is to every 
Hindoo and Brahman 
“none other than the 
house of God and the 


THE PROSTRATE 


eate of heaven.” 
his ashes mingle with the mud and waters of 
the Ganges at this particular bend of the river, 
the most cherished wish of millions of deluded 
Hindoos. Therefore, every Hindoo and Brahman 
whose estate or friends can afford this luxury is 
brought here after death to be cremated. 


Is 


What a sight it was'-and what a situation! | 


Amid the crackling of human bones in ‘the 
flames, the fetid odor that arose, and the count- 
less piles of swathed corpses lying all around 
me, waiting their turn to be cremated, were seen 
the semi-nude bodies of living men, begrimed 
with human soot, and blackened with human 
chareoal, looking more horrible than even the 
piled-up heaps of the dead, 2 


THE PALANQUIN 





> WORSHIPPER, 


To be burnt here, and to have | 


Some with long bars of iron in their hands, 
others with pots of consecrated oil, yet others 
with boxes of frankincense and myrrh, which 
they poured on the burning bodies, or with their 
long iron bars stirred up the burning mass and 
accelerated the process 
of cremation, which 
goes on here from sun- 
set to sunrise, from 
the year’s beginning to 
the year’s end. 

My heart did not 
sink more rapidly at 
this fearful sight than 
did my feet in the soil 
which I was forced to 
tread, and which was 
nothing more or less 
than the accumulated 
human dust and ashes 
of the countless myr- 
iads who have been 
cremated on this spot. 

Through all the dark- 
ening sights and scenes 
which I have wit- 
nessed in my numer- 
ous journeyings and 
long residence in In- 
dia, this fiery cemetery 
of the city of Benares 
looms ever before my 
memory, as if an ene- 
my had been empow- 
ered to drag me 
through Tophet, and 
to transform for the 
moment the face of the fair and beautiful earth 
into a hideous place, at which the heart sick- 
ens, and the mind turns away with loathing. 














AN UNGOVERNABLE TEMPER. 


A Jewish legend represents Simeon, one of 
the sons of Jacob, as the slave of an ungovern- 
able temper. ‘The roar of his voice was more 
terrible than the roaring of a lion. He was 
quick to anger, slow to forgive; yet when he 
came to die, he warned his children against in- 
dulgence in wrath. 

A similar warning comes to us from the crim- 
inal act of a young man of Brooklyn, N. Y. A 
few weeks ago he shot his wife, to whom he had 
been married just one year. Ile was neither 
insane nor drunk, but in a fierce passion, being 
possessed by an ungovernable temper, His pas- 
sionate wrath, which he did not care to exorcise, 
or even to control, drove the wife to take refuge 
in her father’s house. 

Her flight begot in the husband no self-re- 
proach for indulgence in a vice that permitted 
him neither to honor nor to cherish his wife. It 
enraged him. In the fierceness of his wrath he 
entered her refuge, drew a pistol and shot her, 
Anger so disturbed his aim that instead of mur- 
dering he only wounded her. 

The warning which comes from the story of 
this brutish crime is 
more emphatic than a 
simple protest against 
indulgence in anger. It 
enunciates, with a dis- 
tinctness which should 
startle the young, the 
importance of forming 
the habit of self-con- 
trol. Young men at 
least, however it may 
be with their elders, 
can heed the spirit of 
the wise man’s words, 
“It is good for a man 
that he bear the yoke 
in his youth.” 

It was an Oriental 
king, whose word was 
law, and whose anger 
there was none to 
withstand, who wrote 
the great maxim, ‘He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

As Vineent de Paul, the philanthropist, was 
once entering a room in the Tuileries, he was hit 
in the face by some article thrown by a lady 
whose son he had refused to appoint to an office 
of honor, ‘It is only the exhibition of a moth- 
ler’s over-fondness for her son,” said Vincent, as 
he calmly and without anger wiped off the blood. 
Who was the manliest person in that room filled 
with courtiers? 

We knew of a man who bonght at a low price 
a blooded the animal was so 
much in the habit of balking as to be useless, 
The buyer was noted for his great firmness and 


horse, because 


self-control, qualities whose temper the horse 
severely tried as he was driven to the farm, some 
twenty-five miles distant. Horse and man were 
twenty-four hours in travelling those twenty- 
five miles, but not a word of anger, not a stroke 
of the whip, did the horse receive. Hundreds of 
times he balked, and was met with a patient 
firmness which at last conquered. The horse 
never balked after that memorable drive. The 
man did not take a city, but he captured a horse, 
by ruling his own spirit. 

He, however, who would acquire self-control, 
will make but little progress in forming the habit 
unless he learns this primary lesson: An ungov- 
ernable temper is a sin against one’s own soul, 
and against God. 

It may or may not lead to a crime which hu- 
man law punishes; that depends upon the pru- 
dence of its slave. But it puts him away from 
the control of God and conscience, and under 
the sway of hatred and revenge. 
oe 


For the Companion, 


THE CITY AT DAWN. 
1 feel the huge, dim city round me lie, 
Still drugged with sleep, below the whitening sky. 
Now sounds the sluggish roll of distant wheels; 
Now falls the unsteady step of one who reels; 
For year by year, in strange, weird 
Meet toil and vice, the intense antithe 





like these, 





But save for such chance noise amid the air, 
A solemn, deathly calm is everywhere. 


Deep in my soul, this ghastly dawn that springs 
Fresh from eternity speaks awtul things! 


Here to my side she seems, with spectral dress, 
To steal like some pale, mighty prophetess, 


And tell me, in some vague, mysterious way, 
How o’er the shadowy roofs the speeding day 
Inexorably bears within its breath 
New joy, despair, sin, anguish, birth and death! 
EpGar FAWCETT. 
<select 


GERRY MANDERING. 


The political papers have lately had much to 
say in reference to what the Republicans call 
the new ‘“‘gerrymander’’ of Ohio. It is not for 
the Companion to say whether the term is 
rightly or wrongly applied in this case, for that 
would trench upon the field of politics, which we 
must not enter. But the term itself should be 
explained, for real gerrymandering is one of the 
most unjust and disgraceful of political tricks. 

Under our system of allotting Representatives 
in our State Legislatures and in Congress accord- 
ing to population, it becomes necessary to change 
the lines of districts almost as often as a new 
Under the census of 1860, 
Iowa, for example, had only six Representatives 
in Congress; but her population as revealed by 
the census of 1870, entitled her to nine. Of 
course it was necessary to redistrict the State. 

This work can be done fairly or unfairly. 
Gerrymandering, as now generally understood, 
is doing it unfairly. Originally, the sense of 
the word was restricted to a particular form of 
unfairness, 

In 1811, the Democrats were in power in Mas- 
sachusetts. As the Legislature had the duty 
that year of dividing the State into districts, the 
idea came to some of the Representatives to 
arrange the lines so as to make as many Demo- 
cratic and as few Federalist districts as possible. 
Accordingly, they formed the districts without 
any reference to their geographical position or 
the convenience of the people. 

One of the districts, in particular, was in form 
a long, narrow, crooked one, starting from the 
coast just north of Boston, and after passing 
into the interior, came back to the coast at the 
north-eastern boundary of the State. A Feder- 
alist editor drew a plan of the district. Its form 
was something like that of a lizard, with head 
and tail drooping. The editor added wings and 
a mouth to it, and showed it to his friends, saying 
that it looked like a salamander. 

“Salamander!’’ exclaimed another indignant 
member of the same party; “I should say it 
looked more like a Gerry mander.”’ 


census is taken. 


The Governor of Massachusetts, that year, was 
Mr. Elbridge Gerry, afterwards Vice-President 
of the United States, and a very distinguished 
man. He probably had nothing to do with the 
formation of the district, but, as he signed the 
act, he was held responsible for it. 

The word Gerrymander was caught up, and 
soon became the recognized term for a shape- 
less district, constructed for partisan purposes. 
It has since, as we have already said, received 
a more general application. 

Let us suppose a State which has counties 
arranged in this geographical order given below. 
The Democratic counties are in italics. 

Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 

Monroe, Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison. 

Tyler, Polk, Tanler, Fillmore. 

Pierce, Buchanan. Lincoln, Johnson. 

Grant, Hayes. 


Let us suppose that nine of these counties, 





those in the top row, the left-hand row, and the 





two at the bottom, usually give Republican ma- 
jorities of one hundred each. Suppose, also, 
that the other nine counties give Democratic 
majorities of ninety each. We will suppose, too, 
that all the eighteen have about the same pop- 
ulation, and that three districts are to be formed 
by a Republican Legislature. 

It will be seen that there is a Republican ma- 
jority in the whole State of only ninety votes, 
By skilful management, all three districts can 
be made Republican. Thus: 

1st District: Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Repub- 
lican; Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Democratic. 

2d District: Washington, Monroe, Tyler, Republi- 
can; Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Democratic. 

3d_ District: Pierce, Grant, Hayes, Republican; 
Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, Democratic. 

On the other hand, a Democratic Legislature 
would be able to get two of the three districts 
by arranging them thus: 

Ist District :, Madisen, Jefferson, Republican; Van 
Buren, Harrison, Taylor, Fillmore, Democratic. 
Here there would be a Democratic majority of one 
hundred and sixty. 

2d District: Grant, Hayes, Republican; Polk, 
Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, Democratic. Another 
district with one hundred and sixty majority. 

3d District: Adams, Washington, Monroe, Tyler, 
Pierce, Republican; Jackson, Demoeratic. This 
district would have four hundred and ten Republi- 
can majority. 

This will illustrate what political skill may do 
in over-riding minorities, or in defeating major- 
ities. But itis base trickery, and unworthy of 
men who profess to be statesmen. The rule of too 
many of our public men is, get all you can in poli- 
tics, and keep all you can get. Weneeda much 
higher standard of honor, and a much stronger 
infusion of high-minded sentiments of fairness. 
In both qualities our politicians, from the lowest 
almost to the very highest, are sadly lacking. 





+r 


A SINCERE MAN. 

One of the most noticeable traits in Charles 
Kingsley was his affection for plants. He talked of 
them as other men do of human beings, and when 
he was in this country, took much keener interest in 
our trees and grasses than in our institutions. When 
in Philadelphia his host took him out to drive. 

“Where shall we go?” he asked, supposing that 
the great reformer would desire to see Independence 
Hall, or the old bell which proclaimed liberty to all 
nations, 

“To Bartram’s garden,” said Kingsley. This gar- 
den belonged to a naturalist who died in the last 
century, and few living Philadelphians know that 
it ever existed. 

Kingsley’s truthfulness and hatred of sham 
amounted to absolute rudeness. He could not tol- 
erate a lie nor the appearance of one. A fashion- 
able club in New York gave him a brilliant recep- 
tion, and there were speech-making and compli- 
ments heaped upon him ad nauseam. 

In the midst of one fulsome oration, Kingsley, who 
was standing in front of the speaker, gave vent to 
an audible “Bah!” turned on his heel and left the 
room. When the guests had recovered from their 
amazement, search was made for him, and he was 
discovered in an upper room, his head thrust out of 
the window tor a breath of fresh air. 

In another city a magnificent entertainment had 
been prepared for him by a leading citizen, whose 
invitations had been accepted heretofore by princes 
and presidents, Kingsley listened to the account 
of the splendor of the coming feast with every sign 
of impatience on his red, high-featured face. 

“As far as I can understand, this man is rich,— 
nothing more ?”’ he said. 

“That is all,’’ was the reply. 

“Then I shall not go. What right has a man to 
claim my friendship simply because he has money?” 

Nor could he be persuaded to go. His brusque 
sincerity undoubtedly made him unpopular with 
inferior men in this country, but it is certain that 
our social life needs just such bitter medicine. 


+o — — 


WHAT IS A “BILLION’’? 

According to the English notation a billion isa 
million millions; while by the French notation a 
billion is only one thousand millions. In this our 
American arithmetic corresponds to the French. 

Some of the English papers have lately been try- 
ing to show what an enormous number a billion, 23 
they understand it, is. One writer estimates in 
thousands of miles the length of a wall containing & 
billion gold sovereigns. It is concluded that the 
human mind cannot conceive the idea of vastness 
in the number of a billion, 

This depends, however, much upon the way the 
matter is stated. Certainly one cannot conceive of 
a billion miles, or a billion years; but it is easy to 
think of quantities not very small singly, and not 
large when a billion of them are massed together. 

A piece of paper an eighth of an inch square can 
easily be cut out. A billion times an eighth of an 
inch would cover a surface a little less than two 
miles square. Both quantities are within the scope 
of the most ordinary mind. 

Again, suppose a cubic block of wood each side of 
which is an eighth of an inch. No less than 884,736 
of such blocks are contained in a cubic foot; and & 
billion are contained in 1,130,281 cubic feet. That 
space is contained in a cube 104 feet 2 inches on 
each side, and there are many buildings as large as 
that. 

It is as hard to conceive of infinitely smal} as of 
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infinitely large things. Prof. Tyndall gives an esti- | take it for granted that they will get out of the way. 


mate that there were as many as five thousand mil-| At other times, we see long lines of wagons and 
Jion minute animals in each drop of a liquid which | carriages passing along so close to each other that 
he allowed to ferment. Two hundred drops—a tea- | ho one can pass between them without a serious risk 
spoonful or two—would contain a billion of them. | of being run over; and the result is to keep foot- 
The trouble in this case is not that of conceiving of | passengers waiting an unreasonable time at the 


a billion of these organisms, but of one of them. 


oe — — 
BURNS’ SENSIBILITY. 

An anecdote of the poet who made Scotland fa- 
mous in song suggests how largely the poetic tem- 
perament is made up of imagination and sensibility. 
Robert Burns, being on a visit to Edinburgh, was 
juvited to the house of Dr. Ferguson, where he met 
the most brilliant literary society of the city. <A’ 
first, Burns seemed little inclined to mingle with 
the other guests. He walked about the room, look- 
ing at the pictures on the walls. 


= 


Suddenly, his at- 
tention was arrested by a print, representing a sol- 
dier lying dead on the snow, his dog sitting in mis- 
ery on one side—on the other his mourning widow 
with a child in her arms. 
lines: 

“Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 
that parent wept her soldier slain,— 
r her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew; 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 
The child of misery baptized in tears.” 


Underneath were these 








The poet began reading aloud the lines, but, be- 
fore getting to the end, his voice faltered, and his 
big black eyes filled with tears. His imagination 
made the scene so real to him that his quick sympa- 
thy was excited. Turning to the company, and 
pointing to the picture, he asked, 

“Can any one tell me who wrote those lines?” 

Fora minute or two no one answered; then a pale 
lame boy, the friend of the son of the host, said, in 
anegligent manner, “They’re written by one Lang- 
horne.”” 

To another question, the boy replied that they 
would be found in a poem entitled “The Country 
Justice.” “Thank you,” said Burns, looking at the 
boy carnestly. “You'll be a man yet, sir.” 

The boy was young Walter Scott, then unknown 
to fame. 





toe — 
EXTRAVAGANCE IN DRESS. 

A singular case was recently tried in an English 
court, Which had an important result in settling an 
interesting point of law. It seems that a gentleman 
of large wealth, with an income of something like 
$100,000 a year, had the misfortune to have an ex- 
travagant wife, who made very large debts, and ran 
up enormous bills at the stores without his knowl- 
edge. At last he agreed to give her $2,500 a year as 
“pin money,”’—that is, to spend on herself,—and she 
promised that on no account would she spend more 
than that sum. This promise she broke. She con- 
tinned to make extravagant purchases on credit, 
and as her husband was so rich, the shopkeepers 
readily trusted her. When the bills were presented 
she could not pay them, and then a milliner to whom 
she owed $5,000 applied to the husband to pay her 
bill, Indignant to find that his wife had broken 
her word, he refused to dothis, and told the milliner 
that she must get it, if she could, from the lady her- 
self. The milliner, therefore, sued him for the 
amount. The case was decided in his favor, and it 
was laid down as law, that when a wife, after agree- 
ing to keep within a certain sum for pin money, 
orders unnecessary things in excess of it, the hus- 
band is not liable for her debts. Extravagance in 
dress in this case not only brought the wife into 
serious difficulty with the tradespeople, but caused 
abreach between her husband and herself, making 
their home uncomfortable; and besides, brought 
her before the public and her name into the news- 
papers in a very unpleasant way. 


+o 
SAYING AND DOING. 

His first battle tells the courage of the soldier. 
Many think before the battle that nothing can 
frighten them. When it begins they are panic- 
stricken, and disgrace themselves by cowardice. 
Col. Chester, of Connecticut, who commanded a 
company of his townsmen at Bunker Hill, used to 
tell a good story of two of his soldiers in that battle. 
Alarge and powerful man, standing by the side of a 
pale-faced youth of slender figure, said to his com- 
rade; 

“Man, you had better retire before the fight be- 
gins; you will faint away when the bullets begin to 
whiz around your head.” 

The pale stripling replied,— 

“don’t know but I shall, as I never heard one; 
but I will stay and see.” 

He did stay, and was seen by Col, Chester during 
the battle, calm and firm, loading and firing with 
great coolness, But the burly giant by his side was 
missing, and at the retreat was found alive and un- 
harmed, secreted under a haycock. Boastful words 
and moral courage to face any danger rarely go to- 
ether, 

ee eee 
FAST DRIVING IN CITIES. 

‘It is not seldom that we hear of serious, and some- 
times fatal accidents, taking place in the streets of 
our cities, as a consequence of the reckless driving 
of Coachmen, teamsters, and those in charge of 
other vehicles, Not long ago an elderly lady, who 
Was slightly deaf, was crossing a city street, when a 
wagon, wheeling rapidly around a corner, knocked 
her dow n,ran over her, and killed her. Such in- 
stances are but too common. Very often we see 
Vehicles driven rapidly through streets where many 
People are crossing; when the foot-passengers have 
b look out for themselves, and the drivers too easily 











crossings. In every city there are laws which forbid 
both these things; which impose fines upon those 
who drive recklessly, and which compel vehicles to 
follow each other at a distance of several feet. All 
that is needed is that these laws should be enforced; 
and private citizens should themselves aid in their 
enforcement. This they can do by reporting in- 
stances of reckless driving to the authorities, and iu 
cases of continuous lines of vehicles, by calling 
upon a policeman to break them up, and make the 
drivers separate to the proper distance. 
+o = 


A BATTLE-SCARRED SOLDIER. 
When the late brave young Gen. W. F. Bartlett 
returned from the battles of the Civil War, he bore 
the marks of so many wounds that Col. Henry Lee, 
ata public dinner, applied to him, with almost lit- 
eral truth, the epigram made in honor of the French 


Count Ramterzan, who had lost an eye, a hand, and | 


a leg. 
“He left some limb in pledge for each renown, 
And vanquished every foe that shot him down; 
For victories won his heart’s-blood paid the scot, 
And only that stout heart eseaped the shot.” 





Some of Gen. Bartlett’s battle-field exposures, which 
would otherwise seem rash, were forced upon him 
by his wounds, 


Thus, at the attack on Port Hudson in May, 1863, 
being unable, on account of his wooden leg, to lead 
his regiment on foot over the abatis and fallen tim- 
ber, and unwilling to have the assault made without 
him, he marched on horseback, was the only mount- 
ed man among three thousand, and consequently a 
very easy mark for the enemy. Col. Cutting, writ- 
ing of this adventure, in which Bartlett was wound- 
ed, says,— 

“A few days after, on being sent under a flag of 
truce to ask permission to bury our dead, I met a 
number of Confederate officers from the fort. Some 
of them asked, ‘Who was that man on horseback? 
He was a gallant fellow,a brave man; it was the 
most daring thing we have yet seen during the war.’ 
After I had told them it was Col. Bartlett, etc., they 
said, ‘We thought him foo brave a man to be killed; 
so we ordered our men not to fire at him.’” 

This magnanimity was repaid by Bartlett after the 
war, when he made those efforts and appeals for 
generosity towards the South which caused his name 
to be better known all over the country than even 
his valor during the war had done.—JLife of Gen. 
Bartlett, by F. W. Palfrey. 


= 





— +o 
MADE THEM PAY FOR SWEARING. 
Mr. George W. Blunt, the late veteran Pilot Com- 
missioner of New York, wasan eccentric man, The 
following shows his way of turning a common vice 
to good account: 


He placed in his outer office, against one of the 
windows, a tin box, and as hedid so he said, “Now 
this is for swearers. Every one who swears in this 
office must put ten cents in the box,and if I am 
caught sweating, I will pay twenty.’ This rule was 
enforced on all occasions, and one day a prominent 
yacht owner entered Mr. Blunt’s oflice, and while 
conversing with him let drop an oath, which was 
immediately caught by Mr. Blunt with a demand for 
ten cents. 

“What for?” said the gentleman. 

“For swearing,” answered Blunt. 

“What is done with the money thus collected?” 
asked the gentleman. 

“It is divided between the ‘Pilots’ Charitable 
Fund’ and the ‘New York and Sandy Hook Pilots’ 
Benevolent Association’ for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans.” 

The yacht owner retired, apparently very indig- 
nant at the rigid rules thus enforced, but without 
paying the fine. Mr. Blunt was not at all pleased 
with what he thought to be the meanness as well as 
the viciousness of the yacht owner; but next morn- 
ing he was surprised at receiving a check for one 
thousand dollars as a “swearer’s contribution” to 
the two funds mentioned, to be equally divided be- 
tween them. 

——_ +o -- 


CAUSE OF CONSUMPTION. 

The necessity for a generous and constant supply 
of fresh air is indicated by the fact that every per- 
son vitiates each minute a quantity of air which in 
bulk is twice as large as himself. If there is not 
adequate ventilation, he breathes this foul air over 
and over again, and the effect is told in the follow- 
ing statement; 


The German anatomist, Langenback, declares that 
in his researches to discover why one person takes 
the small pox while another does not (which he 
could not learn), he has hit upon the cause of con- 
sumption. He says that pulmonary diseases have 
very little to do with intemperance or with erotic 
excesses, much less with cold weather, but are nearly 
exclusively (with the exception of inherited tenden- 
cies) produced by the breathing of foul air. 


+o 
WHAT THE THUMB DOES. 
A writer suggests in the following paragraphs a 
convincing argument for the existence of a wise, 
and skilful, a far-seeing and all-powerful Designer: 


Have you noticed that when you want to take hold 
of anything, a bit of bread, we will say, that it is 
always the thumb who puts himself forward, and 
that he is always on one side by himself, while the 
rest of the fingers are on the other? 

If the thumb is not helping, nothing stops in your 
hand, and you don’t know what to do with it. Try, 
by way of experiment, to carry your spoon to your 
month without putting your thumb to it, and you 
will see what a long time it will take you to get 
through a poor little plateful of broth. 

The thumb is placed in such a manuer on your 
hand that it can face each of the other fingers, one 
after another, or all together, as you please; and by 
this we are enabled to grasp, as if with a pair of 
pincers, all objects, whether large or small. 

Our hands owe their perfection of usefulness to 
this happy arrangement, which has been bestowed 
on no other animal except the monkey, our nearest 
neighbor, 


| Imay even add, while we are about it, that it is 
this which distinguishes the hand from a paw or 
|}afoot. My foot, which has other things to do than 
to pick up apples or lay hold of a fork, has also tive 
fingers, but the largest cannot face the others; it is 
not a thumb, theretore, and it is because of this that 
my foot is not a hand. 





ae 
| WHY MEN ARE NOT GALLANT. 


decay of gallantry may be traced to the nursery. 
He says: 


Are not the women themselves responsible for 
| whatever lack of courtesy they may meet from men’ 
| In the first place, the foundation is prepared and 


women hold complete sway. 
e boy who is allowed to be rude to his sisters 
and disrespectful to his mother, can hardly be ex- 


towards other women, 

It may seem hard that the boy should yield al- 
ways; yet if the rights of the weak, as such, are not 
respected, we must go back to the motto of Rob 
Roy: “Let him take who hath the power, while he 
may keep who can.” 

No one who takes note of the free and easy man- 
ners of the girls of the day—misses still in short 
dresses, or in their first long ones, hail fellow well 
met with all the boys of their acquaintance—can 
| Wonder that the boys so treated, treat them in turn 


| 
| 
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Another battle on high prices 0 N 
PIANO War with oneneneln Penowot ORGAN 
dee Beatty's latest Newspaper for tull reply sent free. 
Before buying PLANO or ORGAN read my latest circular 
Beatty’s celebrated Pianos & Organs, beautiful Instru- 
ments! Challenge comparison! Rivals are jealous of 
my suecess! Most successful house in America! Com- 
menced a few years ago without a dollar, sales now nearly 
$2,000,000 annually. Lowest prices ever given, elegant 





Rosewood Vianos $135, 16 stop Church Organs, $115. 


A writer in the Times thinks that the cause of the | 


the earliest seeds are sown in the nursery, where | 


pected, in after years, to be courteous and gallant | 


| in the same way; that it never occurs to them that | 


gentleness and courtesy should be the first attributes 
} of man in his dealings with woman, 


THE KING OFTSPAIN. 
The young King of Spain is said to be intelligent 
and well-informed, A writer in 
speaks of him: 


Scrilmer’s thus 


| Madame Calderon went with him and his sister to 
| the Picture Gallery once (soon after he came), and 


information, giving them a dissertation on the pre- 
Raphaelites. 

We have been to see the American Embassador, 
Mr. Lowell, who confirms this report of the King’s 
cleverness. He dined with him at La Grange, and, 
after dinner, the King came on the veranda and 
spoke with all his guests. 

Instead of talking American politics, as crowned 
heads generally do with Americans, and blundering 
over them, the King talked of Spanish literature 


which convinced Mr. Lowell that he had an opinion 
of his own, and was not “crammed” for the occa- 
sion. 

And he is but twenty! It is delightful to know 
that his bride is worthy of him. Madame de Cal- 
deron says Mercedes is as good as she is pretty, and 
they are as devoted to each other as any two young 
lovers in ordinary life. 





A Massasoit Steel Bow. 








~~ 


The practice of Archery cannot be too highly recom- 
mended, as it eombines healthy, invigorating exercise with 

amusement. It is also a sport in which the girls can suc- 
| cessfully compete with their brothers for the champion- 
ship. By a special arrangement we are able to offer this 
beautiful STEE W. It is about three feet long, 
handsomely finished, and durable. It will send an arrow 
a long distance with great accuracy. 

Price, postage paid, $1. 








Package of Fishing Tackle. 


fie] 


Sear 

This will make any boy’s eyes sparkle who delights in 
fishing. It contains two hooks for pickerel or other large 
fish; a pretty tin bait-box; six hooks for trout or perch 
attached to hair or gut snell; twelve hooks of different 
sizes for either salt or fresh water fishing; one cork or 
quill bob with line and hook attached, for fishing in still 
water; one bob without line; one lead sinker; and four 
linen lines of varied sizes and colors; the whole making 
ust the assortment for the kinds of fishing most enjoyed 
xy boys. We offer it for sale, including the payment of 


postage by us, for 9) cents. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 














Pleasure and Profit. 


Shopiere, Beloit, Wis., March 13, 1878. 
Dear Sirs,—I have had one of your Saws about three 
years, and have made about three 
things. 1 have sold nearly $25 worth, besides making 
many beautiful things for myself and friends. 

Yours truly, C. H. BELpING. 


THIS FRAME IS NICKEL PLATED. 


1 Steel Frame, 6 Paris Steel Blades, 
5O Designs. full size, 100 Miniature Desicns, 
5 Comic Silhouettes, 1 Beautiful Swiss Clock 
Design, 1 Set 


Doll’s Furniture Designs, 1 
Brad Awl, 1 Sheet Impression Paper, 1 piece 
of Flint Paper. Full instructions. Also les- 
sons for finishing wood in Oil, Shellac, Varnish 
and Polish. Sent, post-paid, for ®1 25. 


ee rad 





{ With each Saw we now give 1 Illustrat- 
ed Manual of Fret Sawing. 


Perry Mason & Co., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, 
Youth’s Companion Office, 





he astonished the directors and the President by his | 


with Mr. Lowell, criticising with an_ originality | 


| 
| 


enced ie, 
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hundred different | #2.50. 


| them is due to the failure of 


| 


| trade. We warrant e 
| fect one, a genuine **Rob Roy,’’ all 7 shot, 















ALL SENT POST-PAIB FOR 20 CENTS. 
You'll be delighted with them. 

4. Lovely Songs, with Chorus, Piano or Organ 

Accompaniments, Xe, and 1 March, viz:— 

Kneeling at the Threshold—Footsteps at the Gate—Elva 

March Gentle words at home--At tender twilight, love, to 

thee. Stamps taken. Mercantile Pub.Co., St.Louis, Mo. 


Sheet Music at Half Price! 


We will send tree toany address our new Special Cata- 
logue of music, cmbracing thousands of popular pieces of 
Focal and Tnstrumentl music, which we offer at retailat 
On alf Retail Price. Send for this Special Cat- 
Alogue, wand order your music from us at one-half regular 
prices. S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Music PUBLISHERS, 
is over, but the shaughter of 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
high prices continues, By 
wonderful improvements, m- 


genious inventions and pertected systems, we can Low 


ne Magnificent R750 Pianos for $190. 
Beautiful S250 Organs for $75. 


Sent free for examination, Guaranteed Six Years. 


Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 

1 OMES IN THE SOUTHL.-- A setlcment of 

Northern families commenced in the northwestern 
part of Soe. Carolina; milder winters, and not so hot in 
summer as in Northern Stites; high t 
beautiful soil and surface, on R. RK. 
and climate; also water-power. Good n and Chris- 
tian families wanted. Address HOYT & GREENWOOD, 
Earlsville, Spartanburg Co., 5. C. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


OSES 


Woe deliver Strong Pot Roses, suiiable for immediate 
flowering, safely by mail, at all post-offices. Splendid 
Varieties, your choice, all labeled, for 8 1; 12 for 82; 19 
for 83: 2G for 84 535 OF RD $ for $10; 100f ahaa: 
: iD ILTURE, 

n 


AR ‘Tremendous bargains now ready. Address WA 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J.U.S.A. 


















7 ; 
STO ROSE Cl 
and choose from over 500 finest sorts. Our Great Spe= 
cialty is growing and distributing Roses, THE DINGEER 
&CONARD CO. diose-Growers, West Grove,ChesterUo.,Pa. 


COLGATE'S | nitrite 
Cashmere 
Bouquet 


Sond for our NEW GUIDE LT 


fuland refined as the 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes- 
The name andtrade, 
mark of Colgate & 
on each package 
a guarantee of su- 
rior and uniform 
quality. 


PRINTING PRESS. 


ALDINE ROTARY, Chase 8x12, $65. TREADLE. 
do #45. ALDINE Jn, #25. Hand Inkers, 

from #1 to 86. Listof Cards, Type, ete., 5ecents. 

THOMAS DOCKUM & SON, 59 Cedar St., New York. 
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WARNE 


R BROS’ CORSETS 
Are justly celebrated for their superior stylo 
and workmanship, Their 

N 

HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation, Priec $1.50, 
Their Nursing Corset i8 the delight or 
every mother, Price, $1.75, Their new 

Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bonce), is “warranted not jto break 
down over the hips. Price, $1.25, 

For sale by leading merchants, Samples 
sent by mail on reeeipt of price. 
Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leavin 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S 


ATHOLICON, 


For weakness, nervousness, and general debility; used by 

leading physicians in their practice. These medicines are 

purely vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


“An Engraved Revolver for $2.50. 


Weight, 7 oz. 
Uses regular 
Metallic Car- 
tridges. Sold 
~ every- 
where. 











This cut 
ts made from a 
photograph, and & 
evractly represents & 
the “Rob Roy” 
Revolver, which we send for 
The low price at 
which we are able to offer 





be purchased 
sa pistol for use or for 
*h revolver to be @ per- 


the manufacturers. They should 
by every one needir 






and finely engraved. ‘The barrel is octagon, 
carefully rifled,and the cylinder is fluted, something never 
attempted in cheap revolvers; it turns when the hammer is 
raised, loads and ejects shells without detaching. The 
stock is polished rosewood, The metal is all steel, (no cast 


| iron,) and the whole pistol is of excellent workmanship. 


| 


| 


They are nickel silver plated, and finely engraved in most 
elaborate design They are just what is needed by ex- 
press, mail clerks and bankers, and any one_who wants 2 
weapon for target shooting or self defence. WE WAR- 
RANT THEM in every way, shape and manner, ezact- 
ly as represented, and will send ©, O. D., with privileye of 
examination, if so desired, on receipt of ®1 to guarantee 
charges, which will be deducted from bill. We will sell] 
these revolvers as stated above at ®2.50 cach, or with an 
elegant ivory handle fer #3.50 each, or with asuperb 
pearl handle, -00 each, andtwhere the cash ac- 
companies the order will send FREE a box of 
long range Target Cartridges! We will not give the 
cartridges when it is sent C.0.D. The revolver alone can 
be sent by mail for 15 cts. extra. Wearesnre of satisfying 
you, and will return your money if the revolver differs 
any respect from our description. Address BAY STATE 
ARMS CO., 95 Water St., Boston, Mass, 












For the Companion, 


HOME-BELLS IN THE DESERT. 
(From an ineident described in Kinglake’s * 


Sweet Sabbath morn! The summer breeze, 
With English sunshine, fills the trees 
About the ehureh-tower old, 
W hose bells o’erflow the vale, and steal 
Through green, deep lanes, w ith gentle peal, 
‘To many a home’s dear fold. 


Eothen,’’) 


- Through the dead sand, the boundless glare, 
T he blinding silence everywhere, 
(ile veiled from that fierce flame,) 
They reach a wanderer’s dream: awake, 
Those chimes the awe-filled silence break, 
Ile hears them all the same! 


Enchantment! May a mother’s prayer 
lave breathed those wondrous travellers there,— 
Far chimes of mother-land! 

‘To call her wanderer’s worship home ? 

©, softly clear and near they come 
With Sabbath o’er the sand! 


Or may some flying dream have sent 
Through Memory’s passive instrument 
A breath, those chimes to start, 
That, vibrant in the sunshine still, 
The desert air with musie fill, 
And echo in his heart? 


Ile knows not, but, dreamlike, he sees 

That church-tower old, its clustered trees, 
In far familiar air. 

"Tis Sabbath morn in mother-land: 

Those home-bells make, throug oa the hot sand, 
rheir gentle visit there ! 


What blissful vision he perceives! 
Through sunny liftings of the leaves, 

White gleams and faces known; 
Dear chureh-paths old; and one glad door 
(pens,—its roses’ fragrance o’er 

‘The desert’s breath has blown! 

JOuN JAMES Pratt. 
+o —__—- 


For the Companion, 

THE OIL WHICH GIVETH LIGHT 
One of the Christian heroes is Moffat, the mis- 
sionary of South Africa, One day, while jour- 
neying through an African wilderness, he ¢ 


ame 
within sight of a native village. He with his 
companions had travelled a long distance, They 


were tired, hungry and thirsty. But on the 
borders of the village, which promised them rest 
and refreshment, they were met by savages who 
fiercely bade them, ‘‘Halt!’’ 

The missionary asked for water. Not a drop 
would the heathen give. Cutting off the three 
or four brass buttons remaining on his jacket, 
which usually tempted the covetousness of say- 
ages, he offered them for a little milk. The 
savages sternly shook their heads. 

Moffat was perplexed. 
a river, 


They were in sight of 
to which the savages would not let them 
go, It looked as if he and his party would have 
tu remain all night, hungry and thirsty. 

The savages departed. As the night came on, 
Moffat saw a woman approaching. She bore 
on her head a bundle of wood, and held in her 
hand a jar of milk, 

Without a word, she handed the missionary 
the jar, and laying down the bundle, went her 
way. In the course of half an hour, she returned, 
with a cooking-pot on her head, a leg of mutton 
in one hand, and a jar of water in the other. 

Laying them on the ground, she began kin- 
dling a fire. Nota word did she speak, though 

again and again spoken to by the missionary, 

When the fire blazed, she put on the cooking- 
pot, containing the leg of mutton, and silently 
prepared a savory stew. Moffat, with earnest- 
ness, begged her to tell why she alone, of all the 
villagers, showed kindness to the white stranger. 

With a smile, she said, ‘I love Him whose ser- 
vant youare, It is my duty to give you a cup 
of cold water in His name. I speak not, for my 
heart is full with joy at secing you in this wil- 
derness.”” 

The missionary was astonished. He had re- 
ceived hospitality from a woman of the savages 
—this did not surprise him, But she was a 
Christian, and one, too, who obeyed literally the 
command of her Master, She was living in a 
heathen village, hundreds of miles from the 
nearest white settlement, 

“When and where did you become a disciple 
of Christ?’ he asked. 

“When I was in Mr. Helm’s school, years 
ago,”” she replied, mentioning the name of a de- 
voted missionary. 

“Are there other Christians in the village? 

“No, Lam alone.” 


“But how is it that you have remained faith- 
ful to your religion, living so many years with 
not a person to aid you?” 

The woman drew from the bosom of her dress 
a copy of the Dutch New Testament. 
read,’ holding up the book. 
Helm gave me this years ago. 
makes my lamp burn.” 

When they had partaken of the meal prepared 


“IT can 
“Mr. 
It is the oil which 


she said, 








THE YOUTH’S 


by the black disciple, they knelt together in 
the wilderness, while the missionary returned 
thanks. 

- 1. 


WHAT A TELEGRAM DID. 


One cannot read the following thrilling story | 


of escape from terrible disaster, without thank- 
ing the inventor of the telegraph, and asking 
the question, ‘‘What could possibly have pre- 
vented, thirty years vgo, the threatened horror | 
here described?”’ 


A wonderful escape from serious accident, if 
not from death, recently occurred on the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad, owing to the presence of 
mind of the night telegraph operator at this sta- 
tion. Theconductor and engineer of a train go- 
ing west received orders from the dispatcher at 
Jackson to wait at Ypsilanti for train No. — and 
train No, —, both bound east. 

Instead of doing so, however, the engineer, as 





soon as the first train passed, pulled open the | 


throttle and continued on his way, unheeded by | 
the conductor, The night watchman observed | 
the movement, but was powerless to prevent it. | 

However 
ed the attention of the operator, who, instead of 
watching the receding train, not knowing what | 
to do, ran to his instrume nt and, though it is 
contrary to the rules of the 
any business on the dispatcher’s wire except 
with the main office at Jackson, broke in and 
called Geddes, 

The operator at that place, fortunately, hap- 
pened to be on hand, and, answering the eall, 
received the awful intelligence that the 
trains would come into collision if he could not 
stop the one now almost due at hisstation. Ev- 
en as this conversation was going on, the train 
came thundering around the curve and was just 





about to go by, as the operator ran to the door } 


and signalled it to stop, which, of course, it did. 
The train men, upon being informed of what 
would have occurred had they not been halted, 
turned deathly pale, and inwardly gave thanks 
for their narrow escape, 

In a few moments the erring engineer's whis- 
tle was heard, and the ponderous train came 
dashing up, its occupants still unconscious of 
any wrong. He was told of the status of things, 
which started the sweat on him as he thought 
of the narrow escape. 

The dispatcher, who had been listening to 
what was going on, immediately complimented 
his subordinates, and the usual ‘workings of the 
road were resumed. General Manager yt edyard 
and Superintendent Brown were so pleased with 
the manner the calamity was averted that they 
forwarded letters of commendation to the two 
telegraphers, and offered to advance them to 
any position on the road they might reasonably 
desire. 


a 
PHILLIPS AND GARRISON. 

A correspondent of the Advance relates an in- 
cident which illustrates the readiness of Boston’s 
orator, Mr, Phillips, and his love for startling 
paradoxes: 


During the Boston Anniversaries of 1863 at 
Tremont Temple, and in the presence of a large 
and excited audience, Phillips and Garrison were 
pitted against each other on the question of Lin- 
celn’s renomination for President. The discus- 
sion was heated, The audience was equally 
divided, each part applauding its own senti- 
ments, 

Phillips had showered biting epigrams, as he 
only can, upon Lincoln and his: champion. Gar- 
rison arose in his reserved and dignified way, 
drew from h& pocket a large roll of printed mat- 
ter, and said,— 

“There is only one man living capable of an- 
swering the unsurpassed oratory of my honored 
friend, Mr. Phillips, and that is Mr. Phillips 
himself.” 

He then proceeded to read sentence after sen- 
tence and page after page of unmixed and fer- 
vent eulogy upon Mr. Lincoln from Mr, Phillips’ 
speeches in 1860-1-2. As onestatement followed 
another in exact contradiction of the sentiments 
just uttered by that silver tongue, a complete 
revulsion of feeling took place in the audience. 
Laughter and applause followed until the refu- 
tation seemed complete, and the reader sat down 
with one remark,— 

“Verily, consistency, thou art a jewel!’’ 

All eyes turned to the self- contradicted orator. 
What will he, what could he say? Mr, Phillips 
came forward with all his accustomed self-pos- 
session and grace, and thus broke the deathlike 
silence: 

“Consistency! Inconsistency! W hatis i incon- 
sistency? Inconsistency is progress!’ 

Not always! 

+e, —_ 


GENIUS IS LABOR, 

\ youth ambitious to become an author had 
better heed Cardinal Wolsey’s advice, and ‘fling 
away ambition,”’ unless he is willing todo much 
hard and patient work. The first idea which 
that ambitions youth should locate permanently 
in his head is that genius is capacity for labor. 
The second idea, equally valuable, is that the 


writings which survive are the product of long | 


and persistent work. How long and persistently 
the authors which are read worked at their 
tasks, is exhibited by the following extracts 
from Cassell’s Magazine: 


Virgil used to pour out a large number of 
verses in the morning, and to spend the rest of 
the day in pruning them down. He has humor- 
ously compared himself to a she-bear, who licks 
her cubs into shape. 

It took him three years to compose his ten 
short eclogues; seven years to elaborate his 


. his cries and gesticulations attract- ; 


company to transact | 


two | 


COMPANION. 


“Georgics,”’ which comprise little more than 
two thousand verses; and he employed more 
| than twelve years in polishing his “neid,’’ be- 
jing even then so dissatisfied with it that he 
wished before his death to commit it to the 
flames. 

Horace was equally indefatigable, and there 
are single odes in his works which must have 
cost him months of labor. 

So careful was Plato in the niceties of verbal 
; collocation, that the first sentence in his ‘‘Re- 
| public” was turned in nine different ways. 

It must have taken Thucydides upwards of 
| twenty years to write his history, which is com- 
prised in one octavo volume. 

Gibbon wrote the first chapter of his work 
| three times before he could please himself; and 
John Foster, the essayist, would sometimes 
spend a week over one sentence. 
| The great French critic, Ste.-Beuve, expended 
, incredible pains on every word, and two or three 
| octavo pages often represented a whole week's 
| incessant effort. 
| Even Macaulay, with all his fluency, did not 
disdain the application of the file; and there are 
certain passages in the first chapter of his history 
which represent months of patient reflection. 
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| For the Companion. 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


When dying Winter loosed his feeble arms 
From round the throbbing form of sleeping Earth, 
Came airy-ankled Spring, with thousand charms, 
| And in her footsteps these fair flowers had birth. 
| seyond the tangled mazes of the wood, 
j To greet the morn, they lift their dewy eyes, 
As though, the night before, a glistening flood 
Of pallid stars had fallen from the skies, 
| On sunny knolls, in clusters thick, they lie, 
Nodding in mischief to the roguish wind, 
Which, on its drowsy pinions stealing by, 
| Prints on their 1: wighing lips its kisses kind; 
Whereat some blush, and, trembling, strive to hide 
Their timid heads beneath the emerald leaves, 
Like birds, new-fledged, which, frightened, quickly 
ride 
Into the cosey nest beneath the eaves, 





Snug-folded in their hearts, all winter long, 
The fairies, with their queen, Titania, sleep, 
Till noisy Robin, with his merry song, 
Wakes them from dreams; then sly ly forth they 
creep, 
Fast hurrying through each pearly open portal, 
Yet oft returning, at the close of day, 
To feed on honey-dew, which makes immortal 
All who amare ledge fair Titania’s sway. 
W. F. B. Jackson. 


———~oo__— 
A HUNTER SAVED. 

The lives of adventurers in peril from wild 
enemies have in many curious instances been 
saved by the accidental arrival of another ene- 
my. We remember reading a story of a man in 
India confronted by a tiger on a river-bank, and 
his escape at the critical moment by the appear- 
ance of a crocodile which attacked the tiger. A 
Kentucky hunter many years ago heard, while 
in his cabin, the scream of a panther in the 
woods, and went out with his gun to shoot the 
beast. ‘The ‘‘panther’’ scream proved to be only 
a decoy, and poor Humphreys, the hunter, found 
himself in an ambuscade of Indians. He broke 
away, and ran through the thick canebrake, 
closely pursued, to the edge of a stream. 


Fortunately, he found a large poplar tree had 
been blown down, falling directly into the cane, 
and reaching entirely across the bed of the creek. 

Upon this he leaped, ran along the body of 
the trunk, and then seeing a chance for a mo- 
ment’s hiding, he leaped down into the water 
beneath, and drew up under the bank where the 
bushes were heaviest. 

Hardly had he succeeded in this, when he 
heard the Indian spring upon the log, run rapidly 
forward a few paces, and then utter a shrill 
whoop of surprise and exultation. 

The keen-eyed redskin had seen him as he 
crouched amid the flags and young cane. 

' Another instant and his enemy would have 
been upon him, tomahawk in hand, when sud- 
denly a new actor appeared upon the scene. 

A deep, angry roar, rather than a growl, broke 
upon the silence, and with open mouth, and eyes 
flashing with rage, an old she-bear, closely fol- 
lowed ‘by her two cubs, dashed across the log 
and fastened herself upon the now frightened 
Indian. 

The fight upon the log was of short duration, 
and after a few fierce struggles the two combat- 
ants pitched over and fell, locked in a deadly 
; embrace, into the water below. 
| What had become of the other Indian Hum- 
phreys knew not, but finding that he did not 
appear, he crawled out upon the opposite bank, 
and leaving the redskin and his shaggy oppoe- 
nent engaged in a struggle for life or death, he 
made all possible haste to reach the block-house 
some three miles distant. 

This he sueceeded in doing, and the next 
morning returned to the scene of action at the 
creek 

Neither bear nor Indian was to be seen, though 
the torn and bloody condition of the bushes on 
the banks told how fearful the combat must 
have been. 

Humphreys was, on the whole, well satisfied, 
| and for many years boasted that he was probably 
| the only man in the wilderness whose life had 
been saved by a bear. 





| 


assists iii 
ORIGIN OF CERTAIN NAMES. 
The following explanation of the origin of the 

names of several common articles is worth re- 


| membering: 


Mohair was originally a stuff made of the hair 
of a wild Minor-Asiatic goat, called ‘“‘mo;”’ 
whence mohair, abbreviated by the French into 
— Gros-de-Naples and florentine need no 
explanation. 
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We have to thank Gaza, in Palestine, whose 
gates Sampson carried away, for gaze, or gauze. 
Gaza means treasure; and precious to the fair is 
the tissue which covers without hiding their 
charms. Voltaire wishing to describe some in- 
tellectual but perhaps dressy woman, said, _- 

“She is an eagle in a cage of gauze.’ 

Muslin owes its name to Mossoul, a fortified 
town in Turkey in Asia. Tulle is a city in the 
south of France; Worstead a market town in 
Norfolk. Travellers by rail in Brittany often 
glide past Guingamp w ithout remembering that 
it is the inventor of that useful article gingh: un, 
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PARROTS TAKING CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. 

A thrifty owner of pets once made a mouse 
useful by attaching spools to the axleof its cage- 
wheel, and causing it to wind thread. Parrots 
can be made profitable in still more curious ways: 


In Witchampton, in Dorset, lives an excellent 
good woman who has been a Bible collector for 
many years, and like many others in an humble 
station in life, resolved to do all she could to 
spread abroad God’s Word. She had a parrot, 
brought over from Africa by Captain Littlehales, 
in 1842, which began to collect for the Bible So- 
ciety about 1845. In the course of seven years 
the bird’s cheery “Put something in the Bible 
box!” produced “£10. At the end of that time 
Polly took advantage of the door being left open, 
and flew away. 

It was succeeded by a green parrot, which col- 
lected £7 in about six years, and then died. 
Another, a gray one, was purchased when on- 
ly ten months old. Poor M: ary Everett has had 
it eighteen years. The bird was taught to say, 
on the entrance of a visitor, ‘‘Walk in, Sir— 
Bible box!’ This one has earned £33 6s. 

These three birds have collected between 
them, in 31 years, the sum of £50 6s. 

Captain Littlehales is on the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and when he 
narrated the above story, the members of the 
committee united with him in purchasing a new 
cage, and this has been presented, with the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘“To Mary Everett, from 
members of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, November 5, 1877.”— 
Gleanings for the Young. 

or 
‘““BLIND” LETTERS. 

Mr, Stone is the “‘blind man” of the New 
York post-office; that is, he is the one to whom 
all letters whose inscriptions are illegible to the 
delivery clerks are sent to be deciphered. He 
has five hundred such letters a day. <A writer 
in Scribner's gives some of the inscriptions 
which this “‘blind man” reads: 


When a man says “‘Hoio,’”’ how is anybody 
but a blind man to know that he means Ohio? 
One letter reads, ‘Bet Feet Rue de Agua.” Now 
the “blind man’”’ knows that “Rue de Agua” is 
Spanish for Water Street, and that there isa 
Water Street in New Bedford, Mass. ‘‘Lysram, 
Warner Co.,”’ he translates into Luzerne, War- 
ren Co.; and “Common County, P. A.’’ is made 
into Cameron County, Penn. 

But who would guess that ‘‘Overn C. D. 
Learey,”’ in one line, means that it is to go to 
Auburn, in search of C. D. L.? One letter is di- 
rected to “Kunstanzer Brauerei, 8. I., Amerika.” 
Mr. Stone recollects the fact that Constance’s 
Brewery is at Stapleton, Staten Island, and the 
letter is sent there.. 

He reads “‘Joel’”’ into Iowa, and “te Pella in 
Yomah’”’ a makes to go to Pella, in the s same 
State. Nor does Ohio get off with one miss 
Here is one letter that wants to go to‘ ‘Stadt 
Hioh Zunsounati, Strasse 15,”—that is, to the 
State of Ohio, Cincinnati, Street 15 

But the hardest one r saw was ‘addressed to 
“John Hermann Schirmen,”’ in one line, with 
the wonderful word “Staguekaundo” for the 
rest. Mr. Stone cut the w ord in tw ain, and read 
it ‘Chautauqua County,” while he translated 
the whole into ‘‘John Hermann, Sherman P. 0., 
Chautauqua County, N. 

But there are some which even a blind man 
cannot make out. One letter in rather a goo 
handwriting is very vaguely addressed to 
“Mackay, Esq., Amerique.” Another reads, — 

“Too much of this. 
“From your affectionate son, 
“ANTON HEIMBURGER.” 


In this case the close of the letter has been 
copied exactly by some one who did not under- 
stand the language. Instead of too much of 
this, there is really too little. 


ALONE IN THE LiGHTHOUS?.—One of thie old- 
est and best-known lighthcuse-keepers on the 
Atlantic coast is a woman, Kathleen Andre 
Moore, of Black Rock Lighthouse, near Bridge- 
port. She is sixty-five years old, has tended 
the lighthouse lamp for fifty years, and lives 
alone in her little house, with two dogs anda 
pet lamb. She says there used to be many more 
wrecks than there are now on her coast, before 
sailing ships were replaced by steamers. She is 
as active as a girl of fifteen. There are several 
hundred printed rules for the instruction of 
light-house and life-saving station-keepers, a0 
this bright old woman knows them all - heart. 
She is a great reader, and prizes particularly 
Shakespeare, the British poets, and books 0 
travel and history. She had more than one 
thousand visitors in her little house last sum- 
mer, 


“Can the horse run fast?” asked a boy of & 
milkman the other morning. ‘‘No, sonny,’ T& 
plied the purveyor of aqueous lacteal fluid. “He 
can’t run very fast, but he can stand the fastest 





of any horse you ever saw. 
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For the Companion, 


DOLL ROSY’S JOURNEY. 


Gold-Locks had been away on a visit with her 
mother, and was now making preparations to 
return home. It had been a very busy morn- 
ing with her, as Doll Rosy’s finery had to be 
packed, and the young lady herself 
confusion as they were in can hardly be im- 
agined. 

The pink silk hat, with the pink wing on it, 


had been pronounced too 












| | ney, 
water-proof hood was drawn 
up over Doll Ro- 
sy’s fair curls, 
and she 





Once on the cars, 
to herself, 
things to entertain her, chief among which were 


Rosy was left pretty much 


the babies, whose acquaintance she wished to | 
one was not much | 


make. One ‘‘teeny weeny” 
larger than Rosy herself. 

Then, after a time, 
came a swarthy little boy, 


Locks, 


no older than Gold- 
and he had a fiddle in his hands, on 
which he began to play very fast. 

He piped up a gay little song with it, ina fine, 
babyish voice, and in a language Gold-Locks 
could not understand; and, after he had fin- 
ished, he passed round his hat for pennies. 

She gave him some, and looked at him with 
curious wonder, he was so pale and dirty, and 
seemed to care so 
little whether they 
gave him pennies 
or not. 


sy -and-by 
journey began to 
seem long, and the 
sky grew dark, and 
it was almost night. 
Some of the babies 
cried, and some were asleep, and so Gold-Locks 
bethought her of Doll Rosy, who had lain so 
quict all this time. 

She picked her up, and began to pity her and 
soothe her because had been neglected, 
and thonght she would walk up and down the 
aisle and hush her to sleep. She wrapped the 
waterproof tenderly round her, and began to 
sing, ina low voice,— 


she 


“We two are so nnited, 
So happily allied, 
That blessed are the moments 
When we are side by side.” 


This is the song that Nurse Walpurga used to | 


sing to the infant prince in the German story, 
and was a great favorite with Gold-Locks. She 
became soabsorbed in it, that when the coach 
save a sudden lurch, she lost her balance partly, 
and fell against a seat, and poor Rosy’s head 
was broken into twenty pieces. 


gotten | 
ready, and such a delightful state of bustle and | 


, good to wear on the jour-! 


and so the little blue | 


was 


as Gold-Locks saw so many other | 


the door opened, and in | 


the | 
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Any little girl who has ever broken her dolly’s 
head can imagine this little mother’s grief. She 
bent over Rosy in perfect despair; and all the 
promises that 
she should be 
mended as soon 
as they got 
home failed to 
comfort her. 

It was a great 
deal of grief, 
| but some weari- 
ness, too, I sus- 


| 













| 
| 


pect, that made her sob so pitifully. Her cheeks 

were quite stained; and even when, in spite of 

herself, she dropped off to sleep, the tears stood 
| heavy on her lashes. 

On and on the train rumbled, and all at once 
| Gold-Locks was wakened; and it was lamp- 
| light, and right before her stood her papa, who 
| picked his little girl up in his arms, broken- 
headed Rosy and all, and bore her out to the 
| carriage; and soon they were warm and cosey 
| at home. 

Gold-Locks concluded, as she ate her supper, 
“I do believe, after all, mamma, that Doll Rosy 
| can be mended!” 





Mrs. 


+o 


CLARA Doty BATEs, 


For the Companion. 


JOHNNY. 
When Johnny first was sent to school, 
He didn’t know a single rule, 
jut moved about, and made a noise, 
Disturbing all the girls and boys. 


He knew his letters pretty well, 
| But couldn't read and couldn’t spell; 
And dreaded sitting still, as if 
He thought he might be frozen stiff. 


He wriggled so upon his seat, 

| And made such noises with his feet 
And hands, the teacher said, at last, 
She’d really have to tie him fast! 


At this he bellowed like a ealf, 
Which made the other children laugh, 
For they imagined, every one, 

That Johnny was just making fun. 


Poor Johnny sat in sore disgrace, 

With not a smile upon his face, 

And, having no more tears to weep, 

He sucked his thumb and went to sleep! 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 





Hr 
For the Companion, 
ROSE-CAKES. 


It was June, and all the roses 
in our front yard were in full 
bloom,—damask, maiden’s blush, 
cinnamon, and great white roses 
that were sweetest of all. I was 
a little girl, sitting on the door- 
step with my cousin Dill, and we 
wore white sunbonnets just alike, 
and had checked aprons. Every 
now and then, when a breath of 
wind came by, rose-petals flutter- 
ed down on the grass, and we counted them, and 
played they were pink and white butterflies. 

Then we began to catch them, and when we 
had our hands full, Dill said,— 

“Let's make rose-cakes!”’ 

We knew how, for we had seen one of the 
girls do it at May Smith’s party the week be- 
fore, and had helped eat them when they were 
done. So we got some stiff pieces of paper to 
mike them on, and mother gave us half a tea- 
cup of sugar for seasoning. 

“T’ll make mine all white,’’ 
Dill. 

‘Then I’ll make mine all red,”’ I replied. 

While we sat on the step dividing the rose- 
leaves, with our sunbonnets fairly touching each 
other, a loud, merry voice at the gate called 
out,— 

“What are you doing, girls?”’ 

We looked up and saw Sadie Bennett. Her 
eyes were black, her cheeks were red, and she 
had nothing on her head but her own curls. 
But then she had only come from just across 

the street. She had not been in our yard be- 
| fore for more than a week; for the last time 
we played together it ended in trouble, and our 
! mothers had becn rather keeping us apart. 


said dear little 








“We're making 
Dill, innocently. 

And nothing loth, Sadie 

“T’ll show you how,” 
or three damask 
pieces. 

After a great deal of discussion we each made 
a cake about as big around as a ginger-snap, and | 
an inch thick, composed of alternate layers of 
rose-leaves and sugar, and they did smell good. 
We bent the paper up all around and over them, 
and then Sadie wanted us to put them all under 
a large stone by the peach tree. 

“It’s so cool there,” 
press beautifully.” 

But when we lifted the stone up, and saw all 
the bugs and angle-worms that lived under it 
Dill and I marehed off in disgust, and went up- 
stairs to mother's spare chamber, where there 
was 2 bedstead with no castors under it. 

“Going to. press them under the legs?” 
Sadie, who was right behind us. 
lift.”’ | 

So she lifted, and we slipped the cakes into | 
place. When they were fairly | 
ran into a closet and hid. 

“Come straight out, Sade Bennett!’ I ex- 
claimed. “My mother’s black silk dress is in 
there!’ | 

But she wouldn't come till Dill and I went in | 
after her, and then, by a quick turn, she sprang 
out before us, shut the door, and held us in there 
till we almost cried. When she let us ont, she 
said she had counted four wasps on the window } 
curtains. 

“IT don’t like you one bit!’ said little Dill, 
severely. 

But Sadie only laughed and led the way down 
stairs. We played tag and jumped rope till her 
mother called her home to dinner. Before she 
went she ran up stairs for her rose-cake, and | 
came down eating it, but she said ours were not | 
quite done. | 

So we waited about five minutes longer, and | 
then went up full of expectation. | 

| 


rose-cakes. Come!” said | 


same, | 
she said, plucking two | 
and pulling them to | 


roses 


she urged, “and they'll | 


| 
asked | 
“Tilhelp you 


in press, Sadie 





“Why, they're gone!" I 
ment I lifted the bedstead. 

It was too true, and Dill’s blue eyes filled with 
tears. 

“That naughty, wicked girl has carried them | 
off,’ she cried, passionately, “and I’m going 
straight over to tell her mother!” 

And down she went, and across the street she 
trotted, in her white sunbonnet, with ine after 
her. The Bennetts were at dinner 
burst in upon them. 

“Mrs. Bennett, can’t Sadie tell us where our 
rose-cakes are?” demanded Dill, unceremoni- 
ously. 

“Why, Sarah, what have you been doing? 
Tell them instantly!’’ said her mother. 

“In the soap-dish!’’ said Sadie, giggling. 

Away we ran home again, and there, sure 
enough, we found our cakes in the soap-dish; 
but it was clean, so we didn’t mind it much, and | 
after all our troubles we had a beautiful time at | 
last, out on the doorstep, eating our rose-cakes | 
and nibbling pepper-grass. } 

Mary L. Boies BRANCH. 


exclaimed, the mo- 


when we 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE. 


When England shone in chivalry, 
In Coeur de Leon's reign, 

Sir Eustace was the bravest knight 
Of all the courtly train. 


And Eustace loved the Lady Maud, 
She was his only joy; 

And long he wooed her for my Jirst, 
But still the maid was coy. 


The Lady Maud she was my whole, 
As summer roses fair; 

And at last she gave the knight my jirst 
When his love he did declare. 

Sir Eustace rose and pressed a kiss 
On her lips of coral red; 

And my second say that the happy pair 
Were on the morrow wed, R. R. 


2. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
Parts of the body. 
“The world, ere long, a world of tears 
weep.”’—MILTON 
“And the Ww ord w as made flesh, and dwelt among 


must 





us.”"—JON 1 


| There pine maids as blue as bilberry.”’ 


| grandson, making two fathers; 


“Ere si ails were spread new oceans to explore.”— 
| DRYDEN 

“Their fatal hands no second stroke intend.”— 
PARADISE Lost, 

“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State.”,-—LONGFEL- 
| Low. 

“Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

*“Bessings on thee, little man, 

Barefoot boy with cheek of tan.’—WHITTIER, 

“Ten thousand harps, that tuned 

Angelic harmonies.”’—MILTON, 
“When thou findest fires unraked and hearths un- 

swept, 


"—GRAY. 


—SHAK, 
N. T. M. 
3. 
SYNCOPATIONS, 
Tosyncopate a word is to contract it by taking out a letter, 


Syneopate the following: 
An animal, and leave ease. 
A politician, and leave a covering for the head. 
A title, and leave a mollusk. 
A machine, and leave low land, 
A boy’s name, and leave an equal. 
A measure, and leave a quick blow. 
Part of the body, and leave an animal. 
A poet’s name, and leave a word meaning showy. 
The syncopated letters, read downward, give the 
name of a poet. PHILOM, JR. 
4. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
Parts of a house. 


“How all the other passions fled to air!’"—SHaAk,. 
“Dashed on the shallows of the moving sand.”’+ 


| DRYDEN. 


“Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering 
heap.”—GRAY. N. T.-M. 


5. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 


Re Aly oe 


Sev! { 2. 
can x ry Pass & Wey a 





two lads? 
OLIVER, 


What is the difference between these 


6. 
DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
° ! 


1. A consonant. 

2. A kind of pastry. 

3. A musical instrument. 

4. This puzzle. 

5. Destitute of joints. 

6. A little more than nothing. 


7. A consonant, Z. ¥. ZX 





Conundrums, 


Two fathers and twosons went out hunting. They 
| altogether shot three rabbits, and each got a whole 
one. How could that be? The party was made up 
lof a grandfather and his son, the father of his 
the grandfather's 
son and grandson making two sons, making in all 
three persons, therefore each person received a 
whole rabbit. 

Why would tying a slow horse to a post seem to 
improve his pace? Because it would make him fast. 

Why is guim-water like the first rule of arithmetic? 
Because it is simple adhesion. 

Why are the Pyramids like astove? They hold 
the ashes of the great (grate). 

What is the difference between a hungry man 
and a glutton? One longs to eat, and the other eats 
too long. 

What is that which lives in the winter, dies in the 
summer, and always grows with the roots upward? 
An icicle. 

What grows larger as you contract it? Debt. 

Why is a frog like a temperance man? Because 
he loves cold water, and always has a greenback, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1ABSALOM 2 HART 
BILGAH IDOLATOR 
SLEEP LACE 


AGED LAKE 


LAP 
OH 
M 
3 CAL AMUS 
PAN 8 Y 
TEA 
M 
BOX 
MANGO 
LOBELIA 
—_——or—___—_- 


The following lines, sent in by a friend, will, per- 
haps, amuse some of our young Latin students. 
The first word of each line, taken in order like an 
acrostic, will give a quotation from Virgil, and the 
second word of each line, read in order downward, 
will give the translation. 


The Puzzle Editor of the Youth’s Companion, 


“ Nihil tetigit illa quod non ornav it,” 
(Sotto voce) “with wood cuts.” 


Varium, various as the “Weekly” skies; 

Ft,and “Companion” dear to each “Y outh’s” eyes; 
Semper, always a puzzler—even to the wise. 
Mutabile, mutable like all earth-born ; 

Femina, woman, apt ever to adorn! 
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shows to what time you 
The courts have decided that 

pers are hell responsible 

their papers 


ubseription is paid. 

all subscribers to newspa- 
untilarrearaces are paid, and 
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TAKE CARE OF THE NECK. 
Why’ Here, just inside, are the 
more wonderful in variety 


vocal cords, 
and range of tones than 
any musical instrument, and of 
atruetion than a wateh, 


more delicate con 
Here are those membranes 
the inflammation of which is so often the beginning 
of consumption, On these same membranes diph- 


theria, that most fearful of scourges, first fastens. 


THE 


If the rain washes it off, I renew the dose, and 
keep at it until my plums are ripe, when | am well 
paid for my trouble. I bad this year eight bushels 
on seven small trees, which L sold for thirty-two 
dollars. 

I have several trees of the Rheine Claudo variety, 
upon which I did not use the ashes, because the 
plums were so scattering. 

I thoughtit would not pay, but there was one limb 
of one of those trees that was close to those I put 
the ashes on; it got its share of ashes, and that limb 
ripened up all its plums, but not a plum was there 
left on the other part of the tree, or on any of the 
other trees of that variety. 

This was conclusive evidence to me that it was the 
ashes that saved my plums, 


YOUTHS 













ee 
A STREET-CAR SCENE. 

A reporter of a Cleveland journal thus describes 
the scene in a street-car of that city when an agile 
alligator broke loose: “A gentleman entered with 
a wooden box, two and one half feet long, and took 
his seat, carefully placing the package across his 
knees, 


“His right-hand neighbor rose to give place toa 
man with a pot of crimson paint, and, ¢ ‘linging to a 
hand-strap, and standing on one foot, enjoyed a chat 
with a vivacious lady on the opposite side of the car, 

“An abrupt application of the brake caused him to 
describe a half-circle, and to strike with considera- 
ble force one end of the strange box, displacing its 
light cover, and tilting ittoan angle of forty-five 
degrees. 

“Forthwith, a promising young alligator flopped 
over on the floor, The man of paint ‘shot upward 
like an arrow from Hiawatha’s bow, upse tting the 
crimson paint on the young g gentleman’s pantaloons. 

“The sudden jar given to the alligator, with the 
gratuitous bath of a foreign element, seemed to ren- 
der the sleepy emigrant from the bayou frantic for 
a moment, 

“At this moment, the driver and horses caught the 
infection, one dropping his brake, and the — 
plunging forward, while the conductor at the rea 
violently jerked his bell and v: tinly tried to open the 
door. 

“Under the impression that he was already bitten, 
the young gentleman hopped on one foot and 
groaned, and the young lady, who was standing on 
the seat, attacked the amphibious stranger with her 
sun umbrella, until the box lid was closed upon 
him.” 








~ = 


A DOG'S MEMORY. 
A correspondent of 
journal the f 


Land and Water sends that 
following anecdote of a clever young 





Here is the seat of quinsy, with its fieree pains and | dog: 


sense of suffoeation. Here begins bronchitis, with 
its hard cough, often extending through scores of 
years; and pneumonia, which may in 
up its work of death. 


an few days do 


In the immediate vicinity is the ear, liable 
eruciating aches and 


to ex- 
abscesses, and to the loss of 
crowded all the arteries which 
supply the brain with blood, and the 
bear 


hearing. Were are 
veins which 
away the effete matter, Adjacent are the 
sand ganglia, on which depend the movement 
of the muscles and the action of the 

How proteet the neck? 

1, Don't let it be exposed to 
steadily on one side of it. 


nerve 
senses, 

a cold wind blowing 
Keep the mouth shut in going from a heated 
room into the night air, especially after singing or 
speaking in public, 

3. Wear a searf throughout the cold season, thick 
or thin, according to the weather. 

4. If nature has furnished you with a beard, don't 
shave it off, especially in winter. It is one of the 
best protections against cold one can have. Besides, 
as all hair is hollow, to shave it is to specially expose 
the network of nerves and blood-vessels near its 
root. 

The fashion now is to trim your hair short be- 
hind, Neither 
given simply to be 


This leaves the neck unprotected, 
the beard nor the hair were 


eut off, 
_ 


A FATAL MEAL. 

Eating heartily at once after long famishing will 
produce excruciating pain, and sometimes death, 
A man named Paquette was engaged in one of the 
Upper Ottawa shanties as a cook, but, neglecting 
his personal appearance, the men insisted upon his 
being discharged.@ 


Ife left the shanty after having supplied himselt 
with sufficient prov isions to last him until he reached 
the first farm-houses. On his second day out, a 
blinding snow-storm came on, and he lost his way. 
At the end of the third day, his provision-bag gave 
out, and he had not the slightest idea of his where- 
abouts. He walked on, however, in the hope of 
reaching some welcome goal, Ou the seventh day, 
he had grown se weak that he was unable to walk 
any further, He laid himself down on a snow-bank, 
and made up his mind that there he had to perish. 

He had been there but a few minutes when a horse 
and cutter came in view, and he had barely strength 
left to hail the driver, He sueceeded, ae in 
the end, and it turned out to be a priest, to whom 
he told his story, The reverend gentleman drove 
him to the parsonage, and gave the half-starved 
man something to eat. He left him alone at the 
table while he went outside to look after his horse, 
and when he returned, found Paquette lying on the 
tloor, writhing in agony. Before medical aid could 
be summoned, the unfortunate man had expired, 
On an examination being made, it was found death 
was caused by excessive eating. Torento Globe. 


_ 
COAL ASHES AND CURCULIO. 
Coal ashes are said, by a writer in the Ohio 


Farmer, to be a cure for that pest of plum-trees, the 
eurculio. He thus narrates his experience: 

I have for several years saved my plums from the 
ravages of the curculio by the use of coalashes. 


Some three or four years ago I gave to a very old 
friend a retriever whelp, which was for some ‘time 
kept chained to his kennel in the keeper's yard, 
during which time a boy living ina cottage not far 
from the keeper’s used to amuse himself by teasing 
the young whelp when chained up, 

After the whelp was something like six months 
old, the keeper's son one Sunday afternoon took the 
dog for a walk, and when going near the cottage in 
which the boy lived, the dog saw the boy, and im- 
mediately went up to him, much to the boy’s terror, 
took hold of his jacket, and pulled him back to the 
keeper's house, as much as to say, “I have caught 
the young raseal who bullied me when I was chained 
up and could not help myself.”’ 

The astonishment of all parties, you may be sure, 
was great when the boy was found to be the dog’s 
prisoner. I believe it has been a good lesson to the 
boy, who has always been threatened with a visit 


| from Bush, the name of the dog, if he does not be- 


have proper ly. 
This is called b 
looks almost like r 





a clever man instinct; 
ason,. 


to me it 
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OUTDONE BY A BOY. 


An exchange tells the following story of a boy 
who showed himself the superior of four men: 


A lad in Boston rather small for his years works 
in an office as errand-boy for four gentlemen who 
do business there. One day the gentlemen were 
chafling him about being so small, and said to him,— 

“You never willamount to much; you never can 
do much business; you are too small.’’ The little 
fellow looked at them, 

“Well,” said he, ‘fas small as I am, I can do some- 
thing which none of you four men can do.” 

“Ah! what is that?” said they. 

“Tecan keep from swearing!’ said the little fel- 
low. There were some blushes on four manly faces, 
and there seemed to be very little anxiety for fur- 
ther information on the point. 


ad 


SLAUGHTER OF BIRDS. 
The following paragraph indicates a movement in 
the right direction, which should be made a gen- 
eral one: 


The fashionable demand for humming-birds and 
other bright-colored tropical birds has so diminished 
their numbers that many countries are taking steps 

to prevent these beautiful winged gems from becom- 
ing entirely extinct. Trinidad has passed a law 
making it penal to take or kill the rare and Deauti- 
ful birds of that island, British Guiana has passed a 
regulation prohibiting, under twenty-four dollars 
tine for each bird, the slaughter of forty designated 
’ ties, and a number of the West Indian colonies 

taking similar steps. 











a 


EXAGGERATIONS,—"“T am tired to death!” So 
you have said very often, yet you are still alive and 
well. “I had not a wink of sleep all night!” yet 
your bedfellow heard you snore many times. “1 
would not do it for the world!” And yet you have 
done many things equally bad for a penny. “We 
were up to our knees in mud!” You know very 
well that the dirt was not over your shoes. 


A LAWYER once asked the late Judge Pickens, of 
Alabama, to charge the jury that “it is better that 











They | 


ninety and nine guilty men should escape than that 

one innocent man should be punished.” 

| said the witty judge, “I will give that charge; but 

| inthe opinion of the court the ninety and nine guilty 
} men have already escaped in this county.” 


“Ve as,’ 





THE five-year-old daughter stood watching her 


become so completely disgusted with it that the ‘y | baby brother, who was making a great {uss over 


leave for other parts. 

all, ] commence with my ashes. 
of the ashes under my arm, and with the other hand I 
dash the ashes all over and through the trees, cov- 
ering the plums completely with ashes, and go round 
every few days, and give them another dose, 


Just so soon as the blossoms | having his face washed. 


The little miss at length 


T take a bucketful | lost her patience, and, stamping her tiny foot, said, 


“You think you have lots of trouble, but you don’t 
know anything about it. Wait till you're big enough 
to get a lickin’, and then you'll see,— won't he, 
+mamma?” 





COMPANTON. 


A Pen Picture. 

A few months, or even weeks, since, her pallid counte-. 
nance was the very type of ruddy health—the delight of 
the school and the pride of the household. She was 
always weleome wherever duty or pleasure led her. 
Diligent, punctual and exemplary in the class-room, 
obedient and loving at home, she won the hearts of all. 
But alas! those glowing 
blanched by consumption. The voice once so enchant- 
ing inlangh and song is feeble, husky and broken by a 
hollow cough. Let us approach her couch and gently 
take her bloodless hand in our own. Do not shudder 
because of its feeble, passionless grasp. The hand once 
so warm and plump shows its bony outlines, while the 
cords and tortnous veins 


cheeks and lips are now 


are plainly mapped upon its 
The pulse that bounded with repletion, im- 
parting beauty, vivacity, health and strength to the 
system, is delicate to the touch. The enervated heart 
feebly propels the thin, seanty blood, Must we lose her 
et so young and so fair? No. There is relief. 
But something more is required than the observance of 
hygienie rules, for enfeebled nature calls for aid, and 
she must have it. ‘Administer this pleasant medicine. 
It is invigorating. It allays the irritable cough, im- 
proves the appetite and digestion, and sends a healthy 
tingle through her whole being. 
nervous power inc 
new impulse. 


surface, 








The blood is enriched, 
sed, and the heart bounds witha 
Her face brightens—the blood is return- 
ing, her voice is clearer, and her requests are no longer 
delivered in that peevish, fretful tone so deadening to 
sympathy. Her step is still faltering, but strength is 
rapidly returning. Let us take her out in the warm, 
life-giving sunshine. Ina few weeks she will go with- 
out our aid, and be able to join her companions in their 
pleasant pastimes, and feel her whole being ‘‘warmed 
and expanded into perfect life.” The change is so great 
that we think she is sweeter and nobler than ever be- 
fore. And the medicine which has wrought this trans- 
formation we look upon as a blessing to humanity, for 
there are other loved ones to be reseued from the grasp 
of the insidious destroyer. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery has raised her, It will raise others. Com. 





The “Rob Roy” Revolver is a perfect little gem, 





and a very big bargain indeed. See advt. Com. 
BIG PAY | to sell our Rubber P ae bey sao Samples 
free. TAYLOR Bros, & Co., C leveland, oO. 








for 10 cts. 1 sam- 
ELL, Newton, Mass. 


5 nice perforated mottoc 

GIRLS ple, 3 cts. J. W. RUS: 
Pencils. yy for Agents. Mailed, 
30 cts. Co.’s Box 141, No. Hampton, Mass, 


INDELIBL “Ag 
$3 A DAY <i, FINE ART NOVELTIES 


Catalogue sent free, FFORD’S SONS, Boston, 


Cold Send $6 cents for our large New Chro- 


mo of Sunset on Lake George, 
and our grand new Illustrated Cata- 
logue, whic d will be worth , tp its weight in gold. 
J. LATHAM & CO., 
‘iy WwW ae AR Street, Boston, Mass. 
see 








Another battle on high prices ORGAN 
War with monopolists renewed, 
eatty’s latest Newspaper for full reply sent Tree. 


Before buying PIANO or ¢ N read my latest cireular, 
LOWEsT HV 












Prices } uIVEN. Address 
Daniell’. Beatty, W Katination. N.d.,U. ‘WAR 
FOR THE MILL ION, *$ popular 


MUSI Music for $1 00 


rew Sweet Flowers o'er m 
Song and Chorus by Vandercook 5 "sae 
og upon receipt of price. Ad 

Wa. H. Bonrr & Co., Agts., 1102 C hestnnt St., Phila. 





new 


30 ets. Maile “dl, 


100 EMBOSSED PICTURES 


For 25 cents—Flowers, Heads, Birds, &e. 25 Superb, 25 
c 











cents; 40 Large and Fine, $1. 2 Embossed osses, very 
fine, 4x7 in.. 25 ets. Portraits of all the Presidents, 25 cts, 
CALGOMANIE. 300 Assort’d, 25 cts.; 100 Supe- 

Your choice of $1 25 worth for $1. 


rior, W cts, 
Ww ALLACE | PHELPS & Co., 


FISH & SIMPSON, 
PROFESSIONAL DEAD. 


Sample by mail, post-paid, $1.00. 

Sample Amateur Ball, by mail, 75e. 

Send two << ‘ent stamps for our 
new 64-page Catalogue of Fishing 
Tackle, Camping, Base Ball, and 
Sportsmen’s Goods 


132 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Box 47, Chicago. 





YHE PEOPLE have been so much imposed upon 

by several worthless Sarsaparillas that we are glad to 

be able torecommend a preparation which can be depended 

on as containing the virtnes of that invaluable medicine, 

and is worthy of the public confidence. Dr. AVER’S 

SARSAPARILLA cures, when anything can cure, 
the diseases that require an alterative medicine. 













H Ee Prints la- 

BEST, 9 $3 Press (iin 

ete, (Self-mker 35) 9 Larger sizes 

CHEAPEST For business, ple asure, your eae 


Catalogue of Presses, T yre, 
for 2 stamps. KELSEY & a 
a Meriden, Conn 


IN THE STARLIGHT, Dela- 

no,(very popular song). he hen 

Eveuing Shades are Fall- 
T 


Keefer. Tread Softly, the 

Angela are calling, Parner. a ‘Searw tin that Gentle Strain, 
Dinsmore. Cuckoo Song, from La Marjolaine. Bells of 
Corneville, Planqguette, (giving 6 melodies). Brunette 
Waltz, Bragg. ‘These 24 pages new music, for Piano or 
Organ, are in MAY No. of Musical Hours. Try it 6 
pond for 75cts.(cashor stamps)and obtain music worth 
0. . W. Richardson & C 0.5256 W ash. St., Boston. 


ERS and all interested In 
epeechi mpediments-send for 
circulars, The A. Vocal Insti 
tute.102 Waverly Place N. ¥ 


PATE NTS. 


A. oe IIMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
p! () No Patent, No Pe iy. Send for cireular. 


THIS 


NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


Hasa Pad differing from allothers,is 
Papamoa with Sr ae Ball 
E> in center, oie ie f to all posi- 
@ tions ofthe une the Pallis 
= = presses the in- 
estines ju as & person 
would with the r. With 
resure the Hern 





OF ALL. 








t p rnia is held 
securely day and nigit, and a radical a — is easy, 


durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circul: 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., C HICAt AGO, ILL. 


I UNTER’S AND TRAPPER’S Mustrated Prac- 
tical Guide to Rifle Shooting, Gunning, making and 
using Traps, Snares and Nets, Iaits and Baiting, Dress- 
ing, Tanning, Preserving and Drying of Skins and Furs, 
Fishing, &c. Fifty engravings. E nlarged edition. Sent 
by mail for 25 cts. Address Box 3416, P. O., New York. 








JUNE 6, 1878, 


Penmanship without a Teacher. Excellent pastime for 
All. A Good Handwriting for the Million! 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 


The principal reason why this combination for self-in- 
struction in Penmanship has had a larger sale than any- 
thing else of the kind, is that it makes good, rapid, easy 
writers. That is the main thing. For proof on this point, 
see back issues of the COMPANION, giving’ specimens of 
improvement (in fuc-simile) of those using 
of the country. Another reason is 
by no means the least important 


it in all parts 
and we imagine it js 
it gives more for the 
money than any other work on Penmanship ever published, 

It is the only one, sofar as we know, if we exeepta 
small work by an Eastern penman, now out of date, and 
somewhat out of style in its copies, that contains FULL IN. 
strveTions in Off-Hand Flourishing, a department of 


penmanship which gives more grace, beauty and strength 








tothe penman’s work than anything else. “Jf vou wish to 
make a boy a thorough master of the pen, teach him to 
flourish,” is an old maxim. 

Not only does the COMPENDIUM give the various 
models for practice, but it tells what materials and Im- 
plements to use, how to hold the pen, and how t 
Flourishing cannot be learned without sueh 


»make 
every stroke. 
instructions, 
been failures. 


That is the reason why other works have 


Among the 


Ornamental Designs given are: Birds, 
Swans, Dove, 


Quills, Handsome Scroll-Work, Small Let- 
tering, and the German Text and Old English Alphabets, 
In artistic beauty— in smoothness and perfection of detail 
they excel anything yet given to the public. 
FOR LADIES, the most fashionable styles of WRIT- 
NG as used in Notes, Invitations, Cards, Letters, &c., &e., 


&e., are given. The ornamental work will also be found 
very desirable. 








iness Forms,—Notes, Re- 
and Closing of Letters, 
s, Alphabets, &c., &e. 






Ledger ile: idings, Figures, » Invok 





Those wishing towritea Superior Business 
Style, A Stylish “‘Ladies’ Hand,” or to be- 
come Experts in Ornamental Work, will find it 
just suited to their needs. 

The hundreds of letters received from those who have 
ordered it, show that itis fully appreciated. Wegiveafew: 

Enclosed find post-oitice order for eighteen more Com- 
pendiums. I have canvassed considerably before, but 
never suw anything that attracts people’s attention like 
this. hall sell a good sy rhere. Look out Jor more 
orders soon. c. CHASE, Foxcroft, Me. 

T have been a teacher for nen years, and have felt 
very much the want of just such a work. The Compen- 
din is perfect; other works for self-instruction cannot be 
compared with it. Lsend eash for two more. 

MARY E. CONVERSE, Bridgeport, Vt. 

I have sold to nearly everybody in this place 
hundreds. Can’t you 5 
like Pawtucket and 
twenty more. 








some 
give me more territory? I would 
Providence. 
Please write. 
JOIN MeGrinre, Lonsdale, R. 1. 

I have received the Compendium all right. It isa 
splendid thing, surely. There are dozens already eager to 
buy one. I send cash - ten more, and agency. 

AVID McCOY, Bolenas, Cal. 

Tam a writing ae. and have used fora long time 
Potter and Hammond's analysis and the Spencerian sys- 
tem in my schools; but for simplicity, fineness of execu- 
tion, and every other good quality, your Compendium 
leads them all. Hereafter I shall make it m rdard of 
excellence. CHAS. C. CLEMENT, Kenduskeag, Me. 

Please send me one hundred more Compendiums. I 
shall want at least — —— «L more the coming season. 

+ BROWN, Randolph, N. Y. 

Your Compendium is ‘a wing a splendid sale here. En- 
closed you will find money for t2centy more. Please send 
the agency as soon as possible. It pays so well that I 
shall devote my whole time to it. I would like a large 
territory, because this country is so thinly settled. Every- 
body admires the Compendium. It is just what they all 
want. FRANK 8S. HYDE, San Buena Ventura, Cal. 

We regret the occasion which requires us to caution the 
public against counterfeits and imitations. ‘Several par- 
ties, both East and West, are-sending out “ComrenpI- 
ums” and “SELF-INsTRUCTIONS,” similar, however, on/y 
inname. A comparison of them with the genuine “Gas- 
KELL’s COMPENDIUM” will speak more in favor of the 
superior excellence of the latter than columns of deserip- 
tion, OUR AGENTS will be willing to satisfy all of the 
genuineness of those they have for sale. 


Enclosed is cash for 


















The Price of the Com = 
Copy-Slips, Book of Ins * 
tal Sheet and Case—is One Datinr. 

If there is no Agent there that you know of, send dis 
rectly to us, and we will mail it, carefully packed and 
post-paid, within two hours after receipt of your letter. 





a 1 ee Complete— 
5, Ornamen- 











We want AGENTS everywhere, to whom liberal pay 
will be given. Nothing is so greatly needed by young 
people in all sections this, and nothing else sé Us so rap- 
idly. Address (enc ng Uses and asking for “particu- 


lars,” if you want an “agency 
Sic EL L, 





PROF. G. A. GAS 


Principal Bryant & piri College, 


MANCHESTER, New Hampshire: 
Registered letters and money-orders at our risk. Tf you 
do not get immedate returns, write again, and we will 
look into the matter. All letters are promptly answe? red. 
GASKELL’s STEEL PENs, the very best obtainable in this 
Postage stamps 


country, 40 cents per box, post-paid. 
taken (ones and {wos), 
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